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Zz. Criocks illustrated are 
in running order with origi- 
nal movements, excepting 
Louis Seize, to which a fine 
new movement has been fitted. 


Old Bohemian 


Old Bohemian 
14 inches high 


14 inches high 


Louis Seize 
Carved oak, natural wood 
29 inches high 


Fine Old Empire Directoire 
Mercury Gilt Black & Gilt 


20 inches high 20 inches high 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO., 1vc. 
Corner West & Washington Streets 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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DAVIS FURNITURE SHOP 


Lyme, Connecticut 


O you know what to buy for the finish you want? In the interest of 
better furniture and artistic homes, the correct preservation of 
antiques, the correct finish for interior trim, I am offering you the 

finishing material as used in my shops. This represents considerable ex- 
penditure and experimenting. You are constantly seeing beautiful, ex- 
pensive woodwork ruined by application of the wrong stain and finish. 

You may now have the benefit of my experience in your finishing 
problems. I-can make it easy for you to get a good mahogany or natural 
finish on your antiques, to finish your stair rail and woodwork in a rich, 
clear color and redress your worn furniture with a lasting dull finish. I will 
also supply correct brasses of old designs for your antique pieces. Write 
for prices and finishing instructions. 


For personal letter of special instructions enclose 50 cents coin. 


STANLEY DAVIS, Furniture Specialist 


Designer and Painter of 


‘Cas Panels for Willard Banjo (locks 
Colonial -NGrrors, Ete. 


Bl Hand-painted Dials for Antique and Modern Clocks Restored and Reproduced 
| 6 PROVINCE COURT, BOSTON 









STEELE 












To (olleéctors, Dealers, and the General 
Public 
Go visited my shop, you answered my ad, 


You showed an interest in the A@w Shop 
on the O/d Street. I thank you. 


CHARLES T. GRILLEY 


49 CHARLES STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Antiques Autographs, Old Paintings, Play-bills, 
Prints, Old Books 


Interesting Items in Every Nook and Corner 





H. GOLDBERG & SON 


DEALERS IN 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, CHINA, GLASS 
HOOKED RUGS 


Fine Furniture Repairing 
363 CAMBRIDGE STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Colonial Antique Oriental Co. 


Grecory BarTEviAN, Proprietor 
Antique Furniture, Fine Hooked Rugs, Historical Chinas, Pewters, 
Colored Glasses, Oriental Antique Brass and Coppers, 
Oriental Choice Rugs and Carpets 


151 CHARLES STREET, Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE HAYMARKET 4595 





(China, Pidtures, Furniture, ‘Kare Glass 
Boston Antique Exchange 


33 Charles Street, Boston 
Geo. N. McMauon, Telephone, Somerville 6918SW 


Old Stamps 
YF anted 












OSE SERRE ST RET 





Large and small lots of old U.S. and for- 
eign stamps bought for cash. Revenue and 
entire envelopes with stamps especially 
wanted. Book collections also purchased. 

Write me what you have or send by mail 683 Atlantic Avenue 
registered and best cash offer will be submitted. reesrences,cintes nayat Bat, 


GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 


eAll the Best of the Old New England 
Antiques in Stock 






F. €.cAtwood 










Boston 





New England Trust Co., of Boston 












— L. COGwEY 












cA Little Shop 
Bie in Antiques 












379 BOYLSTON STREET 


BOSTON 
ge 


BROADHEARTH 
The Iron Works House, Built 16.36 


137 CENTRAL STREET, Saucus CENTER, Mass. 


Open to the Public, April 1 to November 30, by Appointment 


No Admission Fee, Nothing for Sale 


[51] 
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Hooked Rugs 
and Their 


Repair 


Consult 


R. W. Burnham 
Ipswich 
Mass. 


Antique & Modern Firearms, Kentucky Rifles 


Bezels 
Crystals 








Brasses 





No. 865 


A. L. FIRMIN 


34-36 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


























COLLECTIONS OF ANTIQUES 





\ and All Kinds of Household Furnishings Sandwich Candlesticks & Salt Cellars 
Solicited for sale at auction or to buy for cash. Intellegent personal attention given Historical Cup-P lates & Flasks 
to sale of collections of antiques. Appraisals made for tax or insurance purposes. | Windsor& Early American Furniture,Lowes toft China 
WILLIAM K. MacKAY COMPANY The Sun Dial Shop 
Auctioneers and Appraisers 
11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
Telephone, HaYMARKET 48 873 Mapison AVENUE New York, N.Y. 


Make [t Part of Your Equipment 


F you are a collector, you are one of 100,000 in the United States 

who, until now, have been without rallying ground, without represen- 

tation, without centralized service for exchange of news and views. 

YOU have lacked a major requisite for success and satisfaction in a fas- 
cinating pursuit. 

Today Antigugs supplies this lack. Subscribe for it; tell your friends 

I etal Sp Ue outed ahenie sob Rao du Alba dds dpsodepvop nocd cnesitbcovsnece | about it; let it serve your 


Tear Of and-Mail to ANTIQUES, O83 Atlantic-Ave. : interests and theirs. 












Boston, Massachusetts : Make ANTIQUES part of your 
Scvuilemen : : equipment as a collector. The 
Enclosed please find $4.00 for one year’s subscription to 3 coupon will] help ‘you. 
ANTIQUES, beginning with the —___— __number. : 
Nome ____$__— oe : [ 52] 
pummener and Siete 


Post Office eo ai 
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Simon WILLARD TIMEPIECE 


Courtesy Mr. Walter H. Durfee, Providence 


Gilded front and bracket; hand carved wooden 
eagle, gilded (restored); arrow hands; glass panels 
(restored). The pictorial panels are rare in Simon 
Willard clocks and were probably little. used ex- 
cept on special order. The maker’s preference was 
for conventional designs. 
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Cobwebs & Dust 
Bits of Salvage from the Editors Attic 
. domestically upheavi vent that indu i- 
The (over Litustration fuss tame of sone: Aaa lain ponte 


the artist, the curtains illustrated were, for 
some years, laid away in the attic of his 
home in Worcester. The pair shown are one of a set 
of three; each curtain five feet, ten inches long, by 
three feet, six inches wide. The valance has a drop of 

about twelve inches. Anne Butt, who probably 
wrought these in 1720, left her name in the centre of 

each valance. The embroidering, crewel work, is done 

on a material very like canton flannel in appearance, 

though in reality a union cloth of linen and cotton. 

As for the word “‘crewel,” a note as to its origin 

may be illuminating. It comes from the German word 
“Knaul,” meaning a ball of wool, and in due time was 

applied to all wool embroideries, which were so dex- 
terously used in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 

turies and maintained popularity into the eighteenth. 

The pattern on these curtains traces back to the 
oldest informal type of design, that of the “‘tree of 

life,” or “‘river of life,’ which occurs throughout all 

i the East; it is found on early Hindu and Persian cot- 
tons, and on numberless oriental rugs. Yet unmis- 
takable as the oriental origin, equally unmistakable 
is the evidence of friendly observation of homely 
English things. Anyone today who can match the 
prowess of Anne Butt in embroidery may feel justi- 

fied in sign’ng her handiwork in letters quite as large. 


“Card of Thanks” 


Up in the north country, in whose brief and infre- 
quent seasons of summer ease the gentle art of letter 
Writing seldom attains full flowering, the rural folk 
have discovered a simple but effective means of satis- 
fying certain social obligations. When a household 
experiences a birthday, a funeral, a wedding or other 


(ii sees purchased by Frank Millet, 











sympathy to donations of pie—the gratitude of the 
moment is not often reaffirmed by mellifluous billet. 
Instead there duly appears in the About Town 
column of the local news sheet a “Card of Thanks,” 
which bears inclusive message of appreciation to 
“all who so kindly gave us help and sympathy, also 
for the many beautiful flowers.” 

ANTIQUES begs to borrow a leaf from this north 
country book of etiquette. So many who yesterday 
were strangers have today become such generous 
friends; so many have. gracefully expressed such 
bountiful hopes for the fledgling magazine and forth- 
with have become voluntary missionaries, laboring 
that the substance of those hopes might be achieved; 
so many brethren of the craft, among editors and 
publishers, have freely printed words of approval and 
confidence,—that individual acknowledgment has 
not always been possible. Please, then, you who have 
written and said kind things, and you who welcome 
this second number with a cordiality born of pléasant 
encounter with the first, — please, all of you, accept 
the thanks of Antiques. Though inclusive, they are 
profoundly sincere. 

And they embrace likewise the one dissenter, from 
Maryland, who somewhat grudgingly trusted that 
future numbers would be more interesting than the 
initial publication. In this trust ANTIQUES most fer- 
vently joins; -projecting it, indeed, progressively to 
include numberless numbers to come. 


S. afety First 


THE contents of a periodical which from time to 
time crosses the editorial desk consist largely of 
field reports and discussions from outlying corre- 
spondents. In the printing, each such report is pre- 
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ceded by an italic precautionary note to the effect 
that the opinions expressed, while doubtless those of 
the correspondent, are not necessarily shared by the 
editor. Thus is the editorial calm safeguarded against 
irruption. “Shoot if you must, but seek the author 
and spare the sanctum”: the implication is plain 
beyond possible misunderstanding. 

The procedure observed has so much to commend 
it that ANTIQUES here and herewith adopts it in toto 
—and with certain important extensions. Readers 
of this magazine are, therefore, advised not only 
against assuming that the opinions of contributors 
are those, likewise, of the editor, but against assum- 
ing that the editor has any fixed opinions whatso- 
ever. That such opinions as are aired in this column 
are liable to shift, even between writing and proof- 
reading, the printer’s bill for “author’s corrections” 
too eloquently attests. 

For this, the manner of their habilitating for 
presentation is, in part, answerable. This is, for one 
thing, done old-fashioned-wise with a pen; and 
much of the color of opinion, in such case, depends 
upon nice adjustment in the mutual flow of soul and 
writing fluid. Furthermore, the doing is accomplished 
more or less between whiles, according to the propi- 
tiousness of place, and time of day, and the suf- 
ficiency of paper offering a sensitively responsive 
surface. What variations in temper, and hence in 
viewpoint, may be wrought by the total depravity 
that lurks in these circumstances, and may unwarn- 
ingly emerge, only those who have suffered the 
emergence can understand. Indeed, of opinion in 
general only that may command full reliance and 
respect which, in the passionless hour of nine in the 
morning, is decorously confided to the frozen ear of a 
dictaphone. 

Yet that is not all of the matter. ANTIQUES wishes 
its contributors—some of them—to be learned:—to 
plumb, if need be, the depths of authoritative pro- 
fundity. The Editor’s Attic, on the other hand, is a 
place of recreational rummaging where, for a moment, 
the vainest bauble may acquire merit; and where, 
upon occasion, if nothing better be doing, a mild 
satisfaction may be experienced merely in listening 
to the empty resonance of rain upon the roof. 


W here Glass Touches Glass 


Tue bringing together of two articles, that by Mr. 
Dyer and that by Miss Carrick, both writing of 
Sandwich glass, is in accord with the policy of pre- 
senting, where possible, more than one point of view 
on a single topic. So doing involves some inevitable 
overlapping of material; it may involve discrepan- 
cies of statement. In either case the benefit more than 
counterbalances the boredom. 








Le 


The two articles here printed by no means exhaust 
the subject of Sandwich glass. As for cup-plates, 
there is much more to be said concerning them. Pos- 
sibly the heart-bordered plate should have been 
classed as historical; but it may equally well be listeq 
in the order of symbolic designs. “Hearts,” “anchor,” 
“greyhound,” “before and after marriage,”—these 
are fairly familiar subjects; and the plates bearing 
them will shortly be illustrated. Readers who are in 
possession of other types are requested to help in 
making the list complete. 


cA Modern Application 


THE Peterkin family’s cherished Japanese vase, 
which had served with faithfulness and beauty as 
pedestal for a library lamp, had fallen victim to the 
New England mania for cleanliness. Just as the zeal- 
ous housewife of older days scrubbed the design from 
the dial of the family’s Simon Willard clock, so, now, 
an infuriated housemaid had attacked the library 
table with a duster. Upon eventual restoration of 
order, only the shade of the lamp remained. The vase 
had vanished via the ash-can. 

And between the buying and the breaking of that 
vase prices had soared into the empyrean beyond 
pursuing flight of leaden pocketbooks. ; 

It seemed clear to the Peterkins that they were 
doomed to sit indefinitely in darkness. And this they 
might have done had not the Lady from Philadelphia 
providentially turned up, armed with a venerable 
Hartford pickle jar, which, in response to Mr. Dyer’s 
inspiration, she had purchased not far from the Con- 
necticut capital. 

After three-quarters of a century’s contact with 
spiced vinegar and crisp cucumbers, some of the old 
gray glaze of the jar had begun to mellow into tones 
of golden red. Cellar damp had laid upon it a mottled 
patina like the bloom of that perfect ripeness which 
verges on decay. 

“Here is your new lamp base,” said the Lady from 
Philadelphia to the Peterkins. 

“But it’s only an old pickle jar,” wailed the family 
in chorus, Solomon John leading. 

“Not at all,” she replied, “used as I advise, it will 
both give you light and preserve an atmosphere of 
culture in your home.” 

And she was right. The electric fixture perfectly fits 
the mouth of the jar, the black bamboo-framed shade 
harmonizes with its color and with its severe New 
England proportions. The Peterkins are not merely 
pleased; they have decided that, in future, they will 
manufacture their pickles at home in a crock, instead 
of buying them at the store in bottles. One can never 
tell when another accident may occur; and the Lady 
from Philadelphia may not always be at hand. 
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The Pressed Glassware of Old Sandwich 


By Water A. Dyer 


has spent itself, collectors have begun to appreciate 

the beauty and quaintness of the pressed glassware 
that was made in this country during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. For some time collectors have been 
interested in the glass his- 
torical cup-plates of that 
period, which are still tre- 
mendously in demand. 
Their interest has now ex- 
tended to various other 
utensils and objects made 
in pressed glass, in whose 
better designs unexpected 
beauties have been dis- 
covered. A dealer in an- 
tiques recently told me 
that, while he continued 
to specialize in Water- 
ford, Bristol, and Stiegel 
glass, the majority of his 
customers were looking 
for pressed glass, particu- 
larly Sandwich glass. 

The designs on pressed 
glassware are often simple, 
sometimes intricate. The 
sharp brilliance of cut- 
glass pattern is lacking, 
but in its place one finds a 
softness of outline that is, 
in many ways, more satis- CAKE PLaTE 
fying, while the quality of 
the materialitself is,in the 


N OW that the passion for cut glass, both old and new, 


older pieces, a constant delight. Pressed glass is so called - 


because the molten glass was pressed into the mould in- 
stead of being blown into it. Pressing was the less expensive 
process of the two, with less spoilage; and pressed glass, in 
its day, was cheap and plentiful. For that very reason, per- 
haps, it was lightly regarded and carelessly handled, which 
circumstances account for its relative scarcity today. While 
the simpler pieces are plain and of comparatively little 
value, the collector may always hope to encounter examples 
that show genuine beauty of form and decoration. Such 
Pieces are the object of the modern collector’s quest. 

Until the close of the eighteenth century, nothing but 
blown glass was produced in this country. About 1795 cut 
glass was attempted in Pittsburgh. It was not until about 
1827 that the earliest experiments in pressed glass were 
conducted at SandwichyMass. In 1850 (the machinery and 
moulds for the process having been much improved) three- 
fourths of the product of American glassworks was pressed 
glass. By that late date Pittsburgh led in this field; but in 
earlier days Sandwich held the supremacy. For that reason 





*Van Rensselaer, Early American Bottles and Flasks, says, Salem, 1639; but 
Quincy produced on a commercial scale. 





Sandwich glassware holds first place in the affections of 
collectors of American pressed glass. ° 

Until recently no one had taken the trouble to look into 
the sources of Sandwich glass. The namie had a traditional 
sound and dealersliked to use it. twas known that theglass- 
ware in many old homes 
had come from Sandwich 
and that interesting pieces 
had been secured by vis- 
itors to Cape Cod. But 
your genuine collector is 
never satisfied until he 
knows all about the thing 
he is collecting; hence the 
demand for some infor- 
mation about the old 
glassworks at Sandwich 
and their earlier product. 

The first New England 
glassware was manufac- 
tured in Quincy, Mass.* 
Other factories -followed 
in Boston, in Cambridge, 
and one or two New 
Hampshire towns. The 
glassworks at Sandwich 
was in existence from 
1825 to 1888, though, of 
course, its later output 
has no interest for the col- 
lector of antiques. It was 
Miss Carrick founded by Dem- 


Dates from about 1840. Compare effectiveness of the pattern with similar one ing Jarves, who chose this 
used on the compote dish shown on the next page. 


location not only because 
of the flint sand near at hand, but because of the pine 
woods handy for his firing. 

In the New York Public Library I discovered recently a 
book written by Jarves himself—Reminiscences of Glass 
Making. It is a quaint old volume, published in 1854. In 
its one hundred and sixteen pages the author covers the 
entire subject of the history and methods of making glass. 

Something of characteristic American pride in swift 
accomplishment may be discovered between the lines of 
the story of the founding of this factory. Three months 
from first breaking ground workmen had been installed 
in dwellings built for their accommodation. The factory 
was built and glass was being blown. Says Jarves in his 
book: “In the following year it was purchased of the pro- 
prietor, a company formed and incorporated under the 
title of Boston and Sandwich Glass Company. Like their 
predecessors, they commenced in a small way, beginning 
with an eight-pot furnace, each holding eight hundred 
pounds. The weekly melts at that period did not exceed 
seven thousand pounds, and yearly product of seventy- 
five thousand dollars, giving employment to from sixty to 
seventy hands. From time to time, as their business 
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warranted, they in- 
creased their capital 
until it reached the 
present sum of - four 
hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Their 
“‘ weekly melts have in- 
creased from seven 
thousand pounds to 
much over one hun- 
dred thousand pounds; 
their hands employed 
from seventy to over 
five hundred;their one 
furnace of eight pots 
to four furnaces of ten 
pots; and yearly prod- 
uct from seventy-five 
thousand dollars to 
six hundred thousand 
dollars.” 
Naturally, with 
these increased facili- 
ties, the later product 
was more generally 
dispersed, and hence 
is less rare and valu- 
able today to the col- 
lector. It is, however, 
not easy to determine 
the age of a piece of 

Sandwich glassware. 

Jarves had come 
from Boston, but at first most of the invested capital was 
local. Asa rule the workmen received $2 a day, which was 
high wages in those times. Jarves soon found that he 
needed more capital to purchase timber lands; hence the 
new company was formed with the help of Boston men. 

As the glassworks prospered and grew it brought great 
prosperity to Sandwich. The company built workmen’s 
homes and opened stores. From 1825 to 1858 the factory 
output was transported to Boston entirely by water. For 
this work, the company owned and operated the sloop, 
Polly, which was able, at high tide, to come up the creek 
almost to the doors of the factory. In 1858, what is said to 
have been the first railroad of its kind in the United States 
was built to carry the barrels of finished glassware to the 
wharf. 

The later history of the Sandwich works, while interest- 
ing, is of minor concern to the antiquarian. In 1858, after 
a quarrel among the directors, Deming Jarves left the com- 
pany and formed the Cape Cod Glass Works, to compete 
with the factory which he had started. But the new enter- 
prise was never a great factor in the glass industry and 
continued only a short time after Jarves’s death in 1869. 
In the older works prosperity continued until the late ’80’s, 
when the labor troubles began the destruction of the busi- 
ness. The factory was closed on January 1, 1888, and was 
abandoned. 





Miss Carrick 


VASE 
About to inches high. Jeweled acanthus 
scrolls. Not very infrequent. Compare 
scrolls with those on ‘Washington 
George”’ plate. 





*A favorite decorative device of the Empire period. Compare the French 
Empire clock in Antiques for January, 1922, p. 36. 
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Such, in brief, is the history of an industry that, durin 
its first thirty years, turned out the unique product that 
now sending collectors on a quest through garrets and 
antique shops. The general interest in pressed glassware jg 
focussed on Sandwich, partly because of the quaintnesg 
and beauty of the designs produced there, and partly be. 
cause the Sandwich factory was the first to make pressed 
glass and remained foremost in this line for many years. 

The old plant now lies in ruins, but its bulbous chimneys 
still stand. You can see them if you visit that picturesque 
Cape Cod town. And it is worth the visit for other reasons, 
Daniel Webster loved Sandwich. He used to go gunning on 
its salt marshes and fishing in its brooks. It is said that 
Webster’s big glass punchbowl was made for him at the 
Sandwich works. Much of the charm of those days remains, 
though neither brooks nor punchbowls flow as freely as 
of yore. 

The process of manufacturing pressed glass was simple. 
The melting pots were made at the works, the clay being 
trodden by bare feet in prehistoric fashion. The largest 
was designed to hold two tons of molten glass. This, when 
ready, was poured into the moulds and pressed with a 
metal plunger. The moulds, after long use, lost some of 
their sharpness of outline, which accounts for the difference 
in the appearance of some of the extant objects. A boy and 
man, it is recorded, could turn out 1600 cup-plates in a 
single day, and they were sold for 30 to 35 cents a dozen, 
wholesale. 

Types and designs of glass became increasingly varied 
as time went on. In the pressed glass of the early period 
there were, besides the cup-plates, larger plates and dishes, 
often decorated with intricate and beautiful designs; 
bottles, cream pitchers, sugar bowls, lamps, salt cellars, 
candlesticks, vases, drinking glasses of many sorts, com- 
potes, cologne bottles, doorknobs, furniture and curtain 
knobs, and many other things. The candlesticks are much 
in demand among collectors, and include round and hex- 
agonal patterns, as well as supports in the form of dolphins.* 

These objects were made largely in extremely clear, 
transparent glass, but the factory also turned out colored 
glass—opal, ruby, blue, canary, black, clouded amber, and 
a peculiar greenish yellow. The material was a good quality 





Metropolitan Museum 


Some of the Sandwich pieces are of opaque white glass, closely resem- 
bling porcelain in appearance. The application of a pattern originally 
devised to enhance the brilliance of clear crystal exemplifies the frequent 
human tendency to use design without much regard to its suitability. 
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Two Cuaracteristic Lamps or SANDWICH Giass = Messrs. Mills and Steele i 
The first is an interesting combination of pressed, painted, and cut glass. On a ground- 
glass band above the base appears a floral pattern of fleur-de-lis and green leaves, nat- H 
uralistically treated. Upper part of oil chamber is well cut in pleasing design. The i 
second is pressed glass throughout. Both are fitted with holders for sperm-oil burning. ' 
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Mr. Steele 


Two Sa.t CELLARS AND A PLATE 
The star design which decorates the border of this eight-inch plate is brilliant in effect. Leaves are in clear glass. 
The salt cellars are interesting examples of American Empire heavy design. Daintier types are later, and should be viewed with 
some reserve. 


Photographs by CHaktES DaRLING 
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of flint glass, very hard. Much lead was used in its compo- 
sition, so that, when struck, the glass gives a clear ring. 

It is impossible to distinguish a piece of Sandwich glass- 
ware from other pressed glass except by knowing some- 
thing of the history and source of the piece in question. 
Some dealers are perhaps a bit too ready to advertise all 
pressed glass as Sandwich glass. Many of the historic cup- 
plates, now so much in demand, were made at Sandwich, 
but not all of them. Some of the Sandwich patterns were 
undoubtedly copied elsewhere, and I doubt that anyone 
has attempted to compile a list of the Sandwich patterns. 
Most of the finer dolphin candlesticks are probably of 
Sandwich origin, but there is no way that I know of to 
identify the commoner dishes. Sharpness of figures, it 
should be remembered, is due to the condition of the 
mould and not necessarily to a less venerable age. 

Exquisiteness of design is seldom, in so far as may be 
ascertained, a characteristic of Sandwich glass. If the 
lamps attributed to the Sandwich works are, in fact, from 
that source, they exhibit the greatest attractiveness of 
form and pattern and skilfulness of workmanship. Those 
which combine cutting with moulded work—of which, by 
the way, two unusually fine examples have recently come 
into possession of the Essex Institute — and those which 
have received the additional embellishment of color are 
well worth acquiring. Some of the opalescent glass, too, 
which verges upon an extraordinarily fine blue in some of 
its passages, is worth more than cursory notice. 

If the Henry Clay cup-plates are to be taken as typical, 
the Sandwich portrait artist must be classed among the 
primitives. He may have perpetrated the Harrison effigy, 
and he undoubtedly cut the nondescript head in the six- 
inch Washington plate. His lettering is only slightly su- 
perior to his portraiture. The management which would 
accept and issue these designs could never have produced 
the fine Ringold head, or the octagonal Washington. The 
latter, indeed, so far surpasses any other American glass 
portrait medallion of its time as to place it in a category 
apart. 

But this| is not in derogation of Sandwich glass. What- 
ever it lacks in the way of refinement, it usually makes up 
for in a vigor that often verges on handsomeness. 

Genuine Sandwich glass—that is, Sandwich glass that 
can be surely identified as such—is rare enough to give 
zest to the search for it. There is not a little of it among 
the old homes on Cape Cod, but it is not for sale. The 
antique shops in Provincetown and elsewhere have as 
much trouble as anybody to get it. There is a good display 
of it in the Historical Room at Sandwich. Very few pieces 
are to be seen in the large museums in Boston, New 


York, and Philadelphia. 





Drawer Putts or Pressep GLass 











CANDLESTICKS Miss Carrick 
Doiphin candlesticks occur in clear glass, amber, 
and opalescent glass, some of the latter verging 
strongly to blue. They are among the examples of 
Sandwich glass most eagerly sought. 


There are some private collectors, however, who, by 
dint of patient effort, have brought together considerable 
groups of interesting specimens. Needless to say, the 
humble plate, saucer, and dish that were squeezed in and 
out of moulds to sell for cents per dozen are no longer 
to be acquired on that basis. Yet prices are not beyond 
reach of the average person who tempers enthusiasm with 
judgment. That fact may help to account for the far-flung 
line of Sandwich glass enthusiasts. When they have gar- 
nered the entire visible supply Deming Jarves may come to 
< with Baron Stiegel in the annals of American art- 
crafts. ' 





PortralT PLaTe Mrs. Hoyt 
May well be called “Washington George.” 
This plate, 6 inches in diameter, calls for 
comparison with the portrait cup-plates. 
The jewelled acanthus scroll links this plate 
with the Sandwich vase; the crude portrait 
with the Henry Clay series. That these are 
all Sandwich glass seems reasonably certain. 
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February, 1922 
Historical Glass Cup-Plates 
By Autce Van LEER Carrick 
[Evrror’s Note — The following discussion is based upon Miss Carrick’s own acorn-bordered Log Cabin; the shell-bordered Bee Hive; the crude Sun-burst 


remarkably comprehensive collection of cup-plates. Additional material has, 
however, been derived through the generous co-operation of Mr. John Over- 
holtzer, of Norristown, Pa., and Mrs. EC. Hoyt, of Stamford, Conn. Most of 
the plates mentioned are common to the collections of all three. Notable ex- 
ceptions are the scalloped Fort Pitt Eagle, belonging to Miss Carrick; the 


Eagle and the smooth-edged Fort Pitt Eagle, belonging to Mrs. Hoyt; the 
pseudo Henry Clay, belonging t+ Mr. Overholtzer. Illustrations are from all 
three collections, but, in the main, from a superior series of photographs 
loaned by Mrs. Hoyt.] 








CUP-PLATES 


Our Forbears, whom they call polite, 
And used to good society quite, 

Would without straining any rule 

In saucer pour their tea to cool. 

Quaffing from which (as they would fain 
The tablecloth protect from stain), 


by Deming Jarves, a Boston merchant, in 1825; and 

Sandwich, Massachusetts, a quaint and still charm- 
ing little town on Cape Cod, was selected as the place 
where the works were to be built. To quote from Deming 
Jarves’s Reminiscences of Glass Making, a slender volume, 
which modestly tells you all too little of his own successful 
venture, “Ground was broke in April, 1825, dwellings for 
the workmen built and manufactory completed; and on the 
4th day of July, three months from first breaking ground, 
commenced blowing glass.”’ Equally important, and to my 
knowledge never before quoted, is the first advertisement 
of the glassworks published in the Columbian Centinel, 
November 9, 1825. 


Pir deni GLASS was first made in the United States 


FLINT GLASS 


The subscriber informs his friends and the public that his 
Flint Glass Manufactory in Sandwich is now in full operation, 
and is ready to receive and execute orders for any article in 
that line—particularly Apothecaries, Chemical and Table 
Wares. Also, Chandeliers for Churches and Halls, Vase and 
Mantel Lamps, Lamp Glasses, and all other articles usually. 
made in similar establishments, and on as favorable terms. 

Orders directed to Sandwich, Mass., will receive prompt 
attention. DEMING JARVES. 


It is a pity that the old pattern-books of the factory are 
not to be found; so many disputed points might be proved 
by them. I have heard them discussed at Sandwich, and 
have talked with several of the people who remember to 
have seen them in their childhood, but no search, so far, 
has revealed them. It is certain, however, that the Sand- 
wich glassworks were started in imitation of and competi- 
tion with those already established in England, where 
pressed glass had been made for some years. Deming 
Jarves imported English workmen experienced in this 
trade, probably as foremen and expert glass-blowers only, 
since, in 1832, of the two hundred men and boys employed 
at the factories, two-thirds were American. 

I was so fortunate on a visit to Sandwich as to: meet the 
son of one of these Englishmen, old Mr. Lloyd, who, as a 
lad, had worked pressing cup-plates after school hours. 
That was in the early forties, and he told me that the price 
was then about thirty-five cents a dozen, and that a man 


They placed their cups which might be wet 
In “cup-plates” for the purpose set. 

Some of the small glass plates portray 

The visage mild of Henry Clay, 

On others, through the workman’s craft, 
Stands Bunker Hill’s Memorial shaft. 


Advancing taste set up a wail, 
That such a fashion should prevail. 
The plates were thrown aside forlorn, 
Treated with carelessness and scorn, 
Thus added value do they gain, 
As coveted, but few remain. 

Mary SALTONSTALL Parker. 


and a boy working together could turn out sixteen hundred 
a day. He also told me that he remembered pressing Bun- 
ker Hills, Log Cabins, one or two Eagles, and some of the 
heads — from his description I judge the smaller heads of 
Henry Clay. He insisted, too, that the Heart designs were 
made “‘out West” (by which I suppose he meant Pitts- 
burgh, where there have been flourishing glass-factories 
since the last decade of the eighteenth century). 

I have seen an English cup-plate made in Birmingham, 
and dated 1862. Suppose, then, that our first cup-plates 
were stamped in 1825, the Sandwich glassworks’ initial 
year. That gives them over thirty years of continuous 
making, though, of course, the English piece was pressed 
on especial order, since it bore the owner’s name, and may, 


therefore, reflect only an individual whim. But, certainly, 


we may not date our latest American cup-plate The Maid 
of the Mist, sometimes called the Niagara, earlier than 
1855, for the Suspension Bridge was not built until that 
year. Oddly enough, then, a ship begins and a ship ends 
the list, for, to my thinking, the Cadmus design was the 
first used. 

I base this statement upon two things; first, that Lafay- 
ette’s visit to the United States was one of the great events 
of its time; next, that I have what I believe to be one of the 
first pieces of glass to be pressed at the Sandwich works. 
It seems, even, experimental as well as commemorative, 
for this round salt-cellar is not only stamped alternately 
with the eagle and the Cadmus (the ship that brought La- 
fayette to this country in 1824), but it has a crude aspect 
and is straw-colored rather than white, as if the process 
of its making had not yet been perfected. But the Cadmus 
is so frequently met with that I can but suppose the design 
to have been popular enough to continue long after 1825. 
It is the only other pattern besides the small Henry Clay 
that I have ever found in half-dozens, a sure proof of its 
vogue. 

But the list of commemoration glass cup-plates includes 
more than ships. Here is my classification of them: 


THE Suip Capmus (Fig. 7) — A plate three and a half inches 
in diameter, with a scalloped edge consisting of alternating scal- 
lops and points; the outer border shows scrolls and formalized 
acanthus leaves spaced with four stars; the inner border very 
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Fig. r — The Cadmus 





Fig. 5 — The Constitution 


Guiass Cup-PLATES 


much the same except that there are two shields and two stars. 
The central design measures about an inch, is set in tiny dots, 
and shows a ship, the Cadmus, under full sail. A variant shows a 
large scallop and two small ones, repeated to form the edge.* 


Tue CHANncELLor Livinoston (Figs. 2 and 3) — A plate three 
and a half inches in diameter, even scalloped edge; outer stippled 
border of scrolls, stars, shields, and hearts. There are three vari- 
ants of this plate. All are side-paddled steamboats (the rigging is 
accounted for by the fact that, in those early days of steam, sails 
still had to be depended upon). In all of the plates the ships face 
to the right. The slight difference between these examples is that 
in one plate the ropes are indicated by straight lines, in the other 
by twisted lines. Both show waves indicated by dots. In the third 
example, the ship is faintly printed, the flag hardly shows, waves 
are indicated by lines instead of dots, and the hearts in the border 
are clear glass, not stippled. In all three plates Chancellor is im- 
pressed above the ship, Livingston below. The ship was one of the 
first steamboats— certainly as early as 1827— plying between New 
York and Providence. It was named for Robert Livingston, the 
patron of Fulton, and one of the five drafters of the Constitution. 


Tue BenjAMIN FrankKLIN (Fig. 4) — A companion plate, the 
same size. The stippled border has scrolls, anchors, large and 
small stars, and at the top the American Eagle, shield on breast. 
Benjamin Frankiin is printed in a semi-circle over the top of the 
ship, which faces toward the left. The ropes are twisted, not 
straight lines, the waves indicated by short, curved lines, and 
the ship flies three flags: one marked B. F., a pennant, and the 
Stars and Stripes. F. is marked on the paddle-box also. The name, 
of course, needs no explanation, and the Franklin took the same 
route as the Livingston. 


Tue Fricate Constitution (Fig. 5) — One of the three oc- 
tagonal plates; the size is a full three and a half inches. The edge 
shows small scallops, the outer clear glass border has a slight 
decoration of stars and formalized sprays; the inner rim is stip- 
pled and spaced by stars and a conventional motif. Around the 
center of clear glass is a circle of large raised dots almost like 
small knobs; the waves are clearer and more natural than in the 


*Not illustrated. 

{Van Rensselaer: Early American Bottles and Flasks, p. 107, notes the Van 
Rensselaer Glassworks at Albany, started 1807; Albany Glassworks; Allenville, 
N. Y., glassworks, about 1847; Lancaster, N. Y., glassworks, about 1840. 





Figs. 2 and 3 — The Chancellor Livingston 


Fig. 6 — The Robert Fulton 


Fig. 4—The Benjamin Franklin 








Fig. 7 — The Maid of the Mist 


other plates, and the ship design is a frigate under full sail. It is 
commemorative, of course, of O/d Ironsides, the fighting frigate 
of 1812, vanquisher of the Guerriere, and commanded by Captain 
Isaac Hull. The plate is rare and valuable. 

Tue Futton Steamsoat (Fig. 6) — A companion piece, oc- 
tagonal also, with the same scallops and outer edge. The inner 
border, however, is different; lined, not stippled, and adorned 
with scrolls and shields. The plate lacks the large glass dots; the 
central circle is stippled, and the boat is shown as a real steam- 
boat, not with sails, which may indicate that the design was 
taken from a later drawing. A pennant and the Stars and Stripes 
are displayed, a star marks the paddle-box, and the waves are 
flowing and clearly indicated. A very rare and desirable piece. 

Tue Mai or THE Mist, or Niacara (Fig. 7) — A very crude 
and ugly piece of glass, made evidently when the worker’s art 
had degenerated, since it could not have been stamped before 
1855, the date of the completion of the Suspension Bridge. (The 
Maid of the Mist we know from Prescott’s letter to have been 
already running some years in 1851, and in 1850 Frederika 
Bremer mentions a Suspension Bridge as well.) This plate, prob- 
ably, symbolizes the larger, and, perhaps, more imposing struc- 
ture. The rim is plain, the border has a design of pressed circles, 
and the central design shows the Suspension Bridge, a part of the 
Falls, the Maid of the Mist, and a most primitive sun. An un- 
beautiful cup-plate, but valuable on account of its rarity. It is 
certainly not a Sandwich piece — it is a popular fallacy to ascribe 
any and all pressed glass, it matters not what date or design, to 
Deming Jarves’s factories — but was probably made at some 
New York State glassworks. Barber does not mention any in his 
“History of American Glass,” but I have seen early nineteenth- 
century advertisements of factories both at Bristol and at Albany.} 


Henry Cray (Figs. 8, 9, 10, 71) — The three and a half inch 
cup-plate stamped with the small head of Henry Clay is one of 
the most frequently found designs. There are six variants of this 
pattern, the least rare having a scalloped rim precisely like the 
Cadmus variant, a border of cornucopias, and a double-topped 
shield that resembles nothing so much as an opened umbrella. 
The elements of this border are common to all Henry Clay cup- 
plates, but are not equally well handled. Sometimes two, some- 
times four, of the shields occur, — an inner circle of sprawling 
sprays and flowers, and a cameo-like bust of Henry Clay within a 
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Figs. 8 and 9 — Henry Clay 


Giass Cup-PLATES 


circle an inch and an eighth wide. A star is 
impressed directly below the bust. A variant 
shows scallops of different sizes on the rim. 
An extremely interesting variant of this, and 
the handsomest of the series, exhibits a rim 
of large and small scallops; the cornucopias 
and umbrellas, or double shields, appearing 
twice, only, in the border and supported by 
flowing acanthus scrolls. The inner rim is 
decorated with a somewhat snaky design, 
within whose convolutions two stars appear. 
The “N” in Henry is turned about, thus, 
“11.” Yet another variation has a border of 
regularly recurring scallops. The next com- 
monest has the name omitted and no star. 
Otherwise the plate is standard. Another, 
which is rare, has an alternately rounded and pointed edge, a 
slightly different inner rim — flowing lines rather than any direct 
pattern — and five stars.* A very interesting comparison of this 
cup-plate border can be made with the one on the Victoria cup- 
plate, which is, of course, an English piece. It closely resem- 
bles the Clay, the only difference being the heads. The time of 
Clay’s great popularity was, I believe, in 1844, when he was the 
Whig nominee and ran for the Presidency against Polk. This was 
some seven years later than Victoria’s coronation, but an English 
plate would naturally have an earlier pattern. English workmen, 
as we know, were brought over to Sandwich by Deming Jarves; 
they may have carried with them the design, or it might have 
been copied from imported glass. 

Tue Larce Heap or Henry Cray (Fig. 72) — One of the 
rarest and most desirable of glass cup-plates, ranking second only 
to the octagonal Washington. It is three and three-eighths inches 
in diameter, and the head itself is five-eighths of ah inch high and 
half an inch wide. It has a stippled border with conventionalized 
fleur-de-lis. The inner circle has Henry Clay printed at the top; 
underneath sprays of laurel at the right, oak and acorns at the 
left, tied with a bowknot.} The head is really lifelike; evidently 
an attempted portrait with ambrosial locks, stock and cravat of 
the period. The coat sleeves, even, show the gathered-in effect of 
the early forties. Apart from any rarity and historical interest it is 
a beautiful piece of glass. 

Tue Ocraconat Wasuincton (Fig. 1?) — The desired cup- 
plate of all collectors. It is the same size as the Fulton steamboat 
and the frigate Constitution; the edge is scalloped, and the head 
is really magnificent, profiled as it is against a sunburst set 
in a stippled circle. Next there is an encircling wreath of laurel 
leaves, and a conventionalized scroll and flower border just inside 
the scalloped edge. Therarest of all historical cup-plates, probably, 

*Not illustrated. 

{This plate must be wrongly labeled. The old warrior represented has not the 
faintest resemblance to Clay. The suggestion is that of Zachary Taylor. 
Examples of mislabeling are common in blue Staffordshire; why not in glass? 
This plate is reproduced in Jarger scale to facilitate comparison of the portrait. 


May it not be of English manufacture ? 
TVariant edge has scallops and points. 


Fig. 13 — George Washington 





Fig. 12 — Pseudo Henry Clay 





Figs. 10 and 11 — Henry Clay 


becausein the particular time that itwas made, 
the sweeping popularity of Washington had 
lessened, perhaps since no direct political sig- 
nificance then attached to him. Beautiful as 
the design isit cannever have been much inde- 
mand, or the plates would not now be so rare. 


Rincotp—Pato Ato (Fig. 74) — The 
third rarest of the heads. A crude plate three 
and three-eighths inches across, with an edge 
of large and small scallops; of clear glass and 
with no stippling at all.{ The head, however, 
is a very finely modeled bust nearly an inch 
and three-quarters in height, and so care- 
fully depicted that the hair, stock, military 
collar and epaulets are plainly discernible. 
On the left side of the bust is the word Rin- 
gold; on the right, Palo Alto. This is a commemorative cup-plate 
made in 1846, the date of Major Samuel Ringold’s death on the 
field of Palo Alto. This battle was the opening wedge in the 
Mexican War, and, for a brief time, Ringold was a national hero. 
He soon dropped out of remembrance, however, which, perhaps, 
accounts for the rarity of the plate. 

This piece has none of the Sandwich characteristics, and, in 
view of the fact that Ringold was a Marylander, I have no doubt 
that the cup-plates may have been stamped at the Baltimore 
Glass Works, though there is also a chance that the Dyottville 
Glass Works of Kensington, Philadelphia, may have pressed the 
Ringold plate, for this firm is known to have made the Taylor and 
Ringold bottles. I have seen but four of these plates, and all were 
picked up in Philadelphia, which scores another point for Dyott- 
ville. 

Harrison (Figs. 75 and 16) — Moderately rare; three and a 
half inches in diameter, and with an edge composed of small scal- 
lops. The draped border resembles the one used on one of the 
Bunker Hill cup-plates. At the top, set in a dotted space, is the 
word Harrison, with a star on either side and a star as a period; 
below is the date of his presidency, 1841. The inner circle shows a 
rim of stars with the bust in the center and the words Maj. Gen. 
W. H. Harrison above, born Feb. 9, 1773, below. It is interest- 
ing to compare this cup-plate with the political medal of the same 
date, for both, of course, mark the spirited and picturesque Log 
Cabin Campaign. Allowing for the natural differences of material 
and size, the copper and glass heads are almost precisely similar. 
The coin may easily have been used as a model. A rarer variant 
of this plate has the word President and the date 1841 omitted, 
undoubtedly the fault of some mould; unless the unmarked ex- 
ample was sold during the campaign preceding the election. 

Loc CasBin witH Ciper Barrel, FLAG AND TREE (Figs. 17 and 
18) — One of the smaller cup-plates, three and a quarter inches 
in diameter. It has a small scalloped edge, a border of sprays and 
flowers, and a central design of a Log Cabin with a Flag, a Tree 
and a Cider Barrel; symbols, of course, of the Hard Cider Cam- 
paign of Tippecanoe, and resembling very closely the design on 
the reverse side of the Harrison medal. A variant, very rare in- 
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Fig. 74 — General Ringold Figs. 15 and 16 — General Harrison 


Fig. 19 — Fort Meigs Cabin 
Grass Cup-PLaTEs 


deed, has an acorn border, which may 
prove that this Log Cabin was made 
at Sandwich, for there is an interest- 
ingly traditional little story of Deming 
Jarves’s controversy with the captain 
of the vessel who carried his wares to 
Boston; of his threatening to build a 
ship of his own, and of the captain’s 
retort, “The acorn isn’t yet planted 
which will grow the oak that is to 
build your ship.” And of Deming 
Jarves’s answer to the taunt in the naming of the ship, which he 
immediately built, The Acorn. This idea, naturally, would apply 
to all acorn designs, and is pure conjecture. 

Fort Meics Loc Casin (Fig. 79) — About as rare as the first 
Log Cabin. It is larger, a trifle over three and a half inches. The 
edge is scalloped, the border a wreathing of acorns, and the cen- 
tral design a log cabin, heavier and lower in construction than the 
one on the Cider Barrel and Flag Cabin. On the border, at the 
top, is the word “Tippecanoe” (Harrison was so called from his 
victory over Tecumseh), below “Wm. H. Harrison’’; while just 
above the log cabin are the words “Fort Meigs,” in memory of the 
first skirmish of the War of 1812. 

Loc Canin witH Frac (Fig. 20) — Very rare, and one of the 
smallest of all cup-plates, measuring just a fraction over three 
inches. The edge is a plain, small scallop, the border has two 
encircling lines, and the ground on which the Log Cabin stands 
is indicated very much as the waves in the ship cup-plates are. 

Loc Casin wiTH Ciper BarreL AND OuTER Cuimney (Fig. 
21) — Three and a quarter inches, very heavy and crude, with a 
rare twisted scalloped edge, and a large, heavy log cabin occupy- 
ing the center of the plate. This design more resembles the Fort 
Meigs than the two others, but it is bigger, shows a wide front 
view, a side displaying a wide, substantial chimney, and an 
ample cider barrel rolled under the window. It is by far the rarest 


of all the Log Cabins. 


Figs. 22 and 23 — Bee Hive 


Tue Bee Hive (Figs. 22 and 27) — One of the smaller three- © 


inch cup-plates, and decidedly one of the prettiest of all the his- 
torical ones. It has a plain scalloped edge, a graceful border of 
laurel leaves and a lacy stippled inner circle adorned with a bee 
hive outlined with nine bees. There is a variant, a heavier plate, 








Fig. 20 — Cabin with Flag 





Figs. 17 and 18 — Log Cabin—Tree and Barrel 





Fig. 22 — Chimney Cabin 


crude and smaller, with a border that 
shows a shell pattern. I have heard 
that there are other types, too, and 
since the Bee Hive is a typical Harrison 
symbol, fashioned into appropriate and 
useful ink bottles by the firm of Whit- 
ney Brothers of Glassboro, and woven 
into 1841 table linen, I have no doubt 
of this statement, although I have 
never seen them. 

THE 1831 Eace (Fig. 24) — Three 
and a half inches in diameter, with a scalloped edge, a charm- 
ing stippled border, ornamented with flower sprays and fleur- 
de-lis, and, at the bottom, what may be interpreted as four pine 
trees. In a way, these trees may be symbolic of the event the plate 
commemorates, the settlement of the boundary line between the 
United States and Canada. The inner circle is stippled and dec- 
orated with arabesques and four stars. This encloses the eagle 
with head to the right and shield on breast. Below the eagle 
the date, 1831, is marked. Fairly common. 


Piain Epcep Eacte (Fig. 25) — Size three and three-eighths 
inches. A stippled edge decorated with arabesques and a large 
eagle, head turned to right, is set in a stippled center. There is no 
shield on the breast, but the eagle appropriately grasps arrows 
and an olive branch. Probably dedicated — as most of these 
eagles were—to the jingoistic “‘spread-eagleism” of the time. 
About as rare as the Dated Eagle. 

SMALL EaG_e witH Dottep Epce (Fig. 26) — The width is 
three inches, perhaps a shade more. The edge is scalloped, with 
dots in each scallop. The glass is plain, and the central eagle, fac- 
ing the right, has a shield on breast and holds arrows and the olive 
branch. Also, scattered around, are thirteen stars, symbolizing, 
of course, the Thirteen States. A very rare plate. 

THE GRAPEVINE Eacte (Fig. 27) — One of the prettiest of the 
eagle plates, and rare. The edge is alternate points and rounds; 
stars, scrolls, and a fleur-de-lis-like motif — all in clear glass — 
adorn the stippled border. The central eagle (still with olive 
branch and arrows) is very tiny, three-quarters of an inch per- 
haps. It is set in a small dotted circle, and the outer rim is quite 
charmingly decorated with a grapevine. 


Tue Frieur-pe-Lis Eacie (Fig. 28) — An equally desirable 
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Fig. 24— Eagle, 1831 Fig. 25 — Plain Edged Eagle 


Fig. 28 — Fleur-de-Lis Eagle Fig. 29 — Eagle with Thir- 


teen Stars 
Giass Cup-PLATES 


plate, measuring three and three-eighths inches. The edge is plain 
scalloped, the border stippled and adorned with leaves and formal 
flowers of bright (clear) glass. The eagle is a trifle larger than the 
Grapevine Eagle, and this time the enclosing ring is stippled 
glass. The eagle has a shield, arrows and olive branch, and the 
outer rim (which gives the plate its name) is composed of fleur- 
de-lis and little starlike flowers. 


EaGLeE WITH THIRTEEN Stars (Fig. 29) —A rare cup-plate, 
which measures three and a quarter inches. The edge is scalloped; 
the border is made up of a conventional design made of pine- 
apples, acroteria and rosettes, the latter resembling daisies. The 
eagle is large; head turned to right; shield, arrows, and olive 
branch. In a semi-circle above the eagle are stamped thirteen 
stars. 


EAGLE WITH THIRTEEN STARS IN SuN-BuRST (Figs. 30 and 31) 
— This cup-plate measures three and three-eighths inches, and 
the edge is scalloped with alternate points and rounds, and the 
rounds are dotted. The border is stippled and embellished with 
“fine fingering”; the eagle is a little smaller than the one just 
described, but shows the conventional shield, arrows and olive 
branch; and thirteen large stars set in a stippled border form a 
circle around it. A crude variant shows crowded borders and a 
close-clipped scalloped edge. At the Essex Institute in Salem there 
is another interesting variant of this plate, in which, the edge is 
plain, the scallops being omitted. A rare type. 


Tue Fort Pitr Eacte (Figs. 72 and 33) — The most beautiful 
of all the eagles and the second rarest. It is large, measuring 
three and three-quarters inches; the edge is scalloped, and the 
border that beautiful peacock design found on English plates. 
The eagle is medium-sized, but very finely done; there is more of 
an attempt at plumage than in the others. There are twenty-four 
stars,— a fact which dates the plate subsequent to the admis- 
sion to statehood of Missouri, in 1821, and previous to that of 
Arkansas, in 1836; for-Missouri was the twenty-fourth state. I 
date it Pittsburgh, 1835. It looks like a memorial to commercial 
progress, of whose further exemplification a collecting friend of 
mine has a steamboat cup-plate marked Pittsburgh Glassworks, 
1836. It is more than probable, since this eagle plate represents 
Fort Pitt — the first name of Pittsburgh — that it should have 
been stamped in that city and at those works. The details are 








Fig. 26 — Eagle with Dotted Fig. 27 — Grapevine Eagle 


Border 


Figs. 30 and 31 — Eagle with Thirteen Stars in Sun-burst 


very fine; the shield, arrows, and olive branch very clearly im- 
pressed, the sparkle of the glass, white and radiant. The words 
Fort Pitt are printed on a scroll that the eagle carries in his beak. 
A variant of this plate, the plain-edged type, is sometimes found, 
but it seems hardly so fine. 


Tue Hop-Vine (BLackBerRry-VINE) Eacte (Fig. 74) — In my 
experience, rarer than any other eagle. It is three and one-quarter 
inches in diameter, as heavy as the Ringold and very nearly as 
crude in texture. The edge is plain, the border an interesting and 
very graceful vine. The véry small eagle is encircled by a dotted 
ring; the rest of the center by concentric circles. The glass is very 
full of bubbles showing improper “cooking,” and the plate bears 
none of the Sandwich aspect. I am inclined to attribute it to some 
New York State glassworks. 


Bunker Hitt (Figs. 25, 76, 37 and 38)—There are four Bunker 
Hill variants, all very well known. All have scalloped edges; two 
have braided, two draped borders. The largest is three and five- 
eighths inches. This is the Bunker Hill with the Braided Border, 
indicating the stonework of the monument. There are stars at 
the crossings of the braids and thirteen stars around the monu- 
ment in the center. In the outer circle is printed, “Bunker Hill 
Battle Fought June 17th, 1775.” 


The second Braided Border is a little smaller, three and a half 
inches; the monument shows no stones, only twelve stars are dis- 
played, and the plate is rather crude. There are two circles of 
printing, “Bunker Hill Battle Fought June 17, 1775,” and “From 
the Fair to the Brave.”” The more usual Draped Border has an 
outside rim of printing, “Cornerstone Laid by Lafayette June 
17, 1825. Finished by the Ladies”; otherwise the printing is the 
same as on the second Braided Border plate. This monument 
has stones, but lacks the stars. The second Draped Border is pre- 
cisely the same except that it has twelve stars impressed around 
the monument. I think that there is no doubt whatever that these 
Bunker Hill plates were made at Sandwich. They are a distinctly 
Massachusetts design, of course. “From the Fair to the Brave” 
and ‘Finished by the Ladies” mean that the money for complet- 
ing the monument was given by Massachusetts women, and a 
quaint little legend, handed down to me by an old lady of seventy, 
who in her turn had heard it from a woman forty years older, 
says that one way the women raised their necessary funds was 
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Figs. 32 and 33 — Fort Pitt Eag'e, Scalloped and Plain 


Figs. 35 and 36 — Bunker Hill—Braided Border 


Guiass Cup-PLATESs 


by selling these cup-plates. I merely give this for what it is 


worth. Sethe 


And so ends my tale of historical glass cup-plates. May 
I add a few “Don’ts’”? 

Don’t call all pressed glass Sandwich. That’s as bad as 
all eighteenth-century glass being labeled Stiege/ and all 
eighteenth-century furniture Chippendale. Deming Jarves 
happened to be the first in the field, and you must remem- 
ber that all successful enterprises have their imitators. 

Don’t confuse cup-plates with butter plates. Butter 
plates have no flattened surface on which to rest the cup. 

Don’t let dealers sell you the Cadmus, and insist it is the 
Mayflower. 


























i. 





Fig. 34 — Hop-Vine Eagle 





Figs. 37 and 38 — Bunker Hill—Draped Border 


Don’t forget to look carefully at the borders and edges, 
for that is where the difference in variants is most likely to 
occur. 


Don’t — having bought cup-plates — pile them one on 
top of the other, for that way is sure to nick the edges. 
Better to follow my plan and put them in a cabinet drawer 
against black velvet. This keeps them safe, and accentuates 
their lustre. ; 

Don’t forget that cup-plates are still to be found on dis- 
tant farmhouse shelves, perhaps up in the attic at your 
grandmother’s. 


Last of all, don’t forget that cup-plates offer one of the 
most beguiling of all possible quests for the collector. 





“ WesTERN View oF Sanpwicu (Central Part)” in 1839 








This woodcut, reproduced from John Warner Barber’s Historical Collections, 
“‘ shows two Congregational churches, town house, and in the distance some of the 
buildings connected with the glassworks.”’ It will be observed that the artist makes 
up for the diminishment of the factories, due to the requirements of perspective, 
by depicting smoke emerging from their chimneys in volume sufficient to cover 
the upper heavens,— sure indication of successful activity. 





LITTLE-KNOWN MASTERPIECES 


I]. ParcHwork Quitt (Late 18th Century) 


12 feet 6 inches square. Rising sun pattern. For 
description see following page. 
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Owned by 
Mr. Aaron Davis 
New York City 





















LITTLE-KNOWN MASTERPIECES 
I. An Eighteenth (entury Patchwork Quilt 


[ACO T €: In private possession, in museums, and in the hands of dealers are many masterpieces of household use 
or decoration which, for one reason or another, have escaped publication. The submission of photographs and 
descriptions of articles is invited. ] 


HEN the Giants beat the Yankees at baseball, they could, safely enough, claim to 

\ \ be “world’s champions,” in view of the total lack of competition outside the limits 

of the land where they had proved their superiority beyond preadventure. By a 

very similar process of elimination, we may justify the assertion that the patchwork quilt 

here shown is the worid’s very best, for patchwork quilts are, in so far as available informa- 

tion indicates, quite peculiar to America. Certainly no larger or finer example is known to 
the general world of collectors. 

In type it belongs in the rising-sun category of quilts; for though the centre consists of 
an eight-pointed star, the diamond shaped bits of bright material which have been pieced 
together in its making have, in appearance, quite the aureole of the morning. The four 
square and four triangular interspaces between the star points show elements of a chintz 
pattern cut out and carefully appliqued on a white diapered ground probably saved from 
an older counterpane. The border is made, apparently, from a chintz decorated with alter- 
nating bands of fanciful bouquets and peacock feathers, a motive that will bear comparison 
with that used in an eagle cup-plate. The corners are not mitred and the continuity of the 
peacock feather strand is thus broken at the four points where the border strips join. 

Dating this piece is a matter of surmise based upon knowledge of the materials used 
in its make-up. The design and coloring of these point to about 1790 as their probable date of 
manufacture. The quilt, then, should not be set later than 1810, since a twenty-year interval 
gives sufficient allowance for wear and tear of materials antecedent to their assembling in 
the resurrected glory of a patch coverlet. Its provenance is the South. At the time of its 
purchase, some years ago, it was in possession of the occupant of the old Calvert house, 
originally utilized by Lord Baltimore, at Rosedale, just outside Baltimore city. This, how- 
ever, does not imply former possession of the quilt by the Calvert family. Nevertheless 
whoever worked this quilt was endowed with more than nimble fingers. The scraps of printed 
cotton that went into the making came from no ordinary rag-bag; the taste and discernment 
that sorted them so well and assembled them so effectively were not the qualities of 
slave or white trash. 

Why the Gargantuan proportions of the piece, more than twelve feet square, is beyond 
guessing. Its latest use is that of a decorative wall covering, in which it acquits itself most 
successfully. 
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The Clocks of Simon Willard 


I. The “Improved Time Piece’ 


By DanteEt J. STEELE 


HE most popular old-time clock today, theso-called 
“banjo” clock, is, in so far as may be learned, an 
exclusive invention of the illustrious maker, Simon 

Willard. It offers excellent example of the result of ingenu- 

ity and artistic skill applied 

to meeting a requirement 
which a discerning mind 
erceived. 
Willard had more than a 
quarter century’s experi- 
ence as a clockmaker before 
he produced the “banjo” 
type. He had made shelf 
clocks and tall “grand- 
father” clocks. Neither type 
was entirely satisfactory. 
The shelf clock lacked some- 
thing of elegance. Further it 
demanded, as prerequisite 
to utilization, the existence, 
or erection, of a shelf. The 
lofty hall clock not infre- 
quently proved something 
of a family impediment. It 
had a way of obstructing 
narrow passages. It usually 
stood ground where its up- 
raised hands might seem to 
the late returning reveler to 
imply irritating disapproval, 
and where its easily gripped 
form might tempt to unwise 
utilization as a steadier of 
uncertain. steps. The hall 
clock was, and is, inclined 
to top heaviness. Roistering 
elders or romping children 
in collision with it might 
cause damage to the clock 
and to themselves. I have examined many ancient hall 
clocks which bear clear evidence of having received injury 
from pitching face forward to the floor. 

There was, then, need for a clock that, while affording a 
cased enclosure for the works and pendulum, should be 
neither too large nor too heavy to hang upon the wall, and 
whose expense should not be so high as to prevent owner- 
ship of more than one timepiece by a household. Simon 
Willard met the need”with what he called his “improved 
timepiece,” but what later generations have called the 

banjo” clock. ; 

Willard was born in Grafton, Mass., April 3, 1753. At 
twelve years of age he was apprenticed to John Morris, an 
English clockmaker. Interesting record of this partnership 
was discovered in a hall clock sold at auction in Maine 


Stmon WILLARD (1753-1848) 


Low, of Boston. 





From a life portrait long in the possession of the Bird family of Dorchester, 
descendants of Simon Willard. Subsequently purchased by Shreve, Crump & 


within the past two years. Examination of the works dis- 
closed, scratched in the old lead of the pendulum bob, the 
names “John Morris and Simon Willard, 1770.” 
Late in 1783, or early in 1784, Simon Willard moved to 
Roxbury, where by means 
of newspaper advertising 
he gave notice of his com- 
ing and of the nature of 
the services he was prepared 
to render. The following 
extended statement, from 
the Massachusetts Spy, or 
Worcester Gazette of Thurs- 
day, March 11, 1784, ac- 
_ quaints us, as it did the gen- 
eral public of an earlier 
generation, with the nature 
and scope of Willard’s ac- 


complishments. 


SIMON WILLARD Begs leave to 
inform the publick that he has opened 
a Shop in Roxsury-Street, nearly 
opposite the road that turns off to 
Piymoutn, where he carries on a Busi- 
ness of Clock Making in all its branch- 
es, Gentlemen may be supplied 
at said shop on the most reasonable 
terms, with CLOCKS of different 
constructions, to run either a day, 
eight days, one month, or a year with 
once winding up; common eight-day 
repeating Clocks, Spring Clocks of all 
sorts,among which are,common spring 
table, spring chime, and spring tune 
clocks, which will play different tunes 
every hour; also large tune clocks 
which run with weights,will play every 
hour, repeat the quarters, &c. Also 
may be had said WiLLarp’s new con- 
structed Astronomical TIME KEEP- 
ER, ascertaining the 6oth or 20th part 
of a minute, by a second hand from the 
centre of the large circle made upon a 
most simple plan, in which the friction 
and influence of the oil is almost annihi- 
lated; and has proved tokeeptimewith 
the greatest accuracy with a new constructed pendulum, from the centre of the 
ball, shews the different degrees of expansion of the bars, and answers in some de- 
gree, as a thermometor, &c., those that oscilate half seconds are portable, and are 
easily moved to any part of the room, or where it is convenient for to make obser- 
vations; to the pedestal of which is affixed (without obstructing the movement) a 
perpetual calendar, newly engraved, which shews at one view, the day of the 
month, the true and comparative time of the sun’s rising and setting forever; as 
well as the age, increase, decrease, rising and setting of the moon, time of high 
water, &c. the whole Globe with its rotation every twenty-four hours shew- 
ing the longitude, latitude, the hour and minute upon the most noted places on 
the globe. Such Gentlemen or Ladies as will favour the said Willard with their 
commands in the above business, may depend on having their work done in the 
neatest manner, and may be supplied with MAHOGANY CASES in the newest 
taste. Those who live at a distance may have Clock Work sent them, with direc- 
tion how to manage and set them up, without the assistance of the Clock Maker. 

Watch Work of all sorts is done in the neatest manner, and carefully cleaned 
and regulated, with Crystals, Keys, Seals, Chains, Springs, &c. &c. Also is 
made by said Willard, and Company, a new invented Roasting Jack, in which 
is contained a compleat apparatus of kitchen Dripping-pan, Spit, Skewers, and 
Baster, &c. which is so constructed with tin plates as to reflect back upon the 
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SIMON WILLARD, 


BES S leave to inform the publick, that 
he has opened a Shop in Roxsury- 
Street, neatly oppofite the road that rurns 


of to Puxmoutn, where he carcies on the 
Bufinefs of 


Clock Making 


in all its branches=———Gentlemen may be 
fupplied at faid fhop on the moft reafonable 
terms, with CLOCKS of different conftructie 
ons, to run either a day, eight days, one 
month, or a year, with once winding up 3 
common eight-day repeating Clocks, Spring 
Clocks of all forts, among which are, common 
{pring table, {pring chime, and {pring tune 
Clocks, which will play different tunes every 
hour ; alfo large tune clocks which run with 
weights, will play every hour, repeat the 
quarters, &c.——eAlio, may be had, faid 
WILLARD’s new conftruéted Aftronom} 
TIME KEEPER, afcertaining 4 
2oth part of amy 










WILLARD’s ADVERTISEMENT 
Facsimile of part of Simon Willard’s an- 
nouncement in the Worcester Gazette. 





meat all the heat the tin receives, which occassions the saving of almost one half 
of that important article, firewood; it is also recommended for its being portable, 
which may be placed to any small fireplace, in any room, and which is made upon 
so simple a plan that it is not subject to get out of repair, and the friction upon 
every part being so trifling, that it will continue for longer duration than any me- 
chanical performances of that kind is known to do. Roxbury, February 24, 1784. 

N. B. The above JACKS may be had of Col. Paul Revere, directly opposite 
Liberty Pole, Boston. 

No mention of Willard’s “improved timepiece” appears 
in this, doubtless, completely inclusive advertisement. It is 
safe to assume that at this time the “banjo” clock had not 
yet been invented, and that the honor of its first produc- 
tion rests with the village of Roxbury. Indeed, the “banjo”. 
clock probably dates from about 1800; for it was in 1801 
that Willard applied for and received patent for his “im- 
proved timepiece.’ How many previous months and years 
the planning and perfecting of this clock had required no 
one can tell. It seems hardly possible that it can have been 
a spontaneous creation; for in its simplicity, yet grace and 
adequacy of design, it is little short of a masterpiece. Acircu- 
lar hood just suffices to enclose the working mechanism, 
the tapered waist expands in conformity to the shapeof the 
lead weight whose slow descent occupies just eight days. 
The rectangular box at the bottom balances the hood and 
gives stability to the whole. 

As an offset to any appearance of excessive angularity 
and as a measure for simplifying the relationship of the 
three parts of the frame, usually two gracefully curving 
volutes, or side arms, of pierced brass* reach from‘base-box 
to hood, which last, in turn, is crowned with a device of 
some kind — an acorn of gilded wood; an eagle, either of 
wood or of brass; an urn or a spike of cast brass. 

In the hall and shelf clocks which Simon Willard had 
produced in Grafton the dials are made of hammered brass 
upon which the numerals are engraved. Sometimes these 


*Some years since I encountered a Simon Willard clock embellished with wood 
side arms carved in raised pattern of oak leaves and acorns, the whole side arm 
then gilded. This is the only “banjo” clock which I have seen with side arms other 
than of brass. 














dials are silver plated. In either case the engraved numerals 
were filled with a black enamel. 

After moving to Roxbury,Willard began to use enameled 
dials on iron blanks. These dials not only afforded greater 
visibility for numerals than did brass or silver, but they 
gave opportunity for painted decoration, which grew to be 
extremely popular. The dials of Willard’s “banjo” clocks 
were invariably painted on iron blanks. 

The cases of the clocks were beautifully made of selected 
mahogany. Even the back-boards are of mahogany, where- 
as those used by other makers of timepieces, who imi- 
tated’ Willard closely in many outward particulars, are 
usually of pine, oak, or cherry. An exception occurs in the 
case of Aaron Willard’s finest cases, in which mahogany 


back-boards occur. 


Simon Willard was particularly partial to inlaid frames, 
His typical “banjo” type shows the extreme edge of the 
frame inlaid with cross-banded mahogany and satinwood. 
The center panel is fastened to the wood case by means of 


brass screws passing 
through from the outside 
of the frame on both sides 
of the case. Sometimes 
four screws occur—two 
at the top and two at the 
bottom of the panel. At 
other times the panel is 
held in place by two 
screws, only, in the center 
of the frame. In the 
carved and gilded center 
panels of his presentation 
clocks, Willard does away 
with visible screws, secur- 
ing his center panel by 
meansof a top flange that 
passes under the dial,and 
at the bottom by two 
screws concealed by the 
door of the bottom box. 

The movements of 
these clocks were made 
from heavy cast brass, 
which was hardened by 
hammering and finished 
by filing. Today rolled 
brass is used for clock 
movements. The hands 
—usually of the arrow 
type for the“banjo’ clocks 
—were filed by hand from 
pieces of steel. The work 
was begun by apprentices, 
carried by them as far as 
their abilities permitted, 
and then finished by a 
master workman. 

In the majority of his 
“improved timepieces,” 
Simon Willard used the 
dead-beat escapement, 





Sars Sh thet 


Simon Witiarp Timeptece; Sor 
merly in Prouty Collection. 
This was published in John Ware 
Willard’s biography of Simon Wik 
lard. The eagle is restored. 
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frst devised by George Graham (1673-1751) of England. 
While more difficult toconstruct than the recoil escapement, 
the dead beat gives somewhat greater accuracy. It is the 
steadiness of the dead-beat escapement that makes it the 


choice in jewel- 
ers’ regulators to- 
day. Willard gave 
his clockworks 
further stability 
byutilizing the so- 
called “T bridge,” 
a pendulum sup- 
porton two pivots, 
which prevented 
any danger of pen- 
dulum wobbling. 
The movements 
were fastened 
within their cases 
by means of two 
long bolts placed 
diagonally across 
the plates and 
passing through 
from the front to 
the back plateand 
into the back of 
the case itself. 
The more we 
study the little de- 
tails, the niceties 
of workmanship, 
in every part of 
movements and 
cases, the more we 
realizethe thought 
and care which 
Willard bestowed 
upon making his 
“improved time- 
piece” a success. 
Every part of it 
was made by hand 
—from the cut- 
ting of the pinions 
and the filing out 
of teeth to the 
making and fin- 


ishing of thecases. 


Today a Simon 
Willard clock, 
after the lapse of 
more than a cen- 
tury, is as perfect 
a timekeeper and 
will run as satis- 


factorily as the finest of modern machine movements. He 
writes in a letter to his wife that his “timepiece seems to 
take.” It deserved to “take.” 

Simon Willard had various apprentices who, in time, 
branched out for themselves. Chief among these were 

















Stmon WILLARD TIMEPIECE Author's Collection 
Gilded front; hand-carved wooden eagle; arrow hands; upper glass panel decorated with grapes, eagle 
and scroll below; scroll marked “Willard Patent.”” The thermometer in upper panel an unusual feature. 
Symbolic figures in lower panel probably Liberty and Commerce. Arabic numerals of dial occur in older 
examples of Simon Willard’s productions. Accompanying illustration shows the same piece with dial and 
panels removed to show T suspension, weight, and heavy bob of pendulum. Unrestored condition in toto. 





William Cummens and Elnathan Taber. After 1812 there 
were many makers of “banjo” clocks. The nearest approach 
to a Simon Willard timepiece, however, was that produced 
by Simon’s brother, Aaron. But only in his finest pieces did 


Aaron adopt the 
other’s T-bridge 
suspension; and 
none but Simon 
used the dead-beat 


escapement. 
Simon Willard 
“banjo” clocks 


are divisible into 
two types, inlaid 
front clocks and 
presentation, or 
bride’s, clocks. 

While in both 
types the move- 
ments are identi- 
cal, the latter are 
considerably more 
elaborate in detail 
of finish than are 
the former. The 
frames are richly 
gilded, and _be- 
neath the bottom 
box occurs a 
handsomely 
carved bracket. 
The surmounting 
emblem is fre- 
quently an eagle, 
stamped in metal 
or carved in wood 
and gilded. The 
name of the re- 
cipient as well as 
of the donor may 
occur, usually on 
the outer edge of 
the dial. 

It is the dream 
of the Simon Wil- 
lard collector—of 
all collectors of 
clocks — to find 
one of these pres- 
entation pieces. 
No money can 
ever have com- 
pensated Willard 
for the time and 
labor expended in 
their making. The 


case of a presentation clock was sometimes made of mahog- 
any, but frequently of cherry, enameled in white. The in- 
terior was stained a rich red, with a preparation designed 
to prevent warping. The carved parts were gilded in gold 
leaf and the glass covered with rich designs in gold. The 
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dials were further ornamented with a gold-leaf band placed 
on the extreme outer edge of the dial, while delicate gold 
tracery formed an escutcheon around centre hole and wind- 
ing arbor. Sometimes the gift inscription was painted in the 


dial, sometimes in 
the glass panel. 
Today, with their 
white enamel mel- 
lowed by time to 
delicate tones of 
ivory, but with 
their gold decora- 
tions still bright, 
and their affec- 
tionate inscrip- 
tions undimmed, 
these clocks re- 
main the rarest 
and most exqui- 
site examples of 
early American 
workmanship: 
rightfully the 
dream of the col- 
lector of clocks. 
The actual 
making of Simon 
Willard’s “banjo” 
clock cases, as of 
the cases of his 
other clocks, was, 
of course, in other 
hands than _ his. 
The Roxbury con- 
stellation of which 
Simon Willard 
was, for long, the 
chief planet, con- 
sisted of brass 
founders, dial and 
glass painters, 
cabinet- makers, 
all working inde- 
pendently, yet 
contributing con- 
scientiouslyto per- 
fectly unified and 
workmanlike re- 
sults. Still, no one 
can doubt that 
Willard designed 
his cases, or that 
he directed their 
making to the 
minutest detail. 


The same may be said of the glass panels of his clocks. 
The type of their decoration he controlled, confining it al- 
most exclusively to geometrical designs, sometimes known 
as Willard’s lacy patterns, —a fitting indication of their 
delicacy and grace. Of the man who actually did this work, 
however, little or nothing is known. He was an Englishman 

















Stmon WILLARD TIMEPIECES 
Characteristic examples of inlaid fronts, each showing four screw heads. The acorn of the first example 
is of carved wood; eagle, of the second, of cast brass. Note fine open-work hands of the latter. No early 
American glass panels, either of clocks or of mirrors, show a finer handling of conventional design than 
do those of Simon Willard’s clocks. Both clocks in original condition, 
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who did unequalled work; that is the extent of our informa. 
tion. The firm of Willard and Nolan, too, did some of Simon 
Willard’s decorating. They were in business on Washington 
Street not far from Simon’s shop. Their dials, as well as 


their glass paint. 
ings, were beau- 
tifully executed, 
For the dials of 
Willard’s clocks 
they used a heavy 
iron blank, 
painted the back, 
primed the sur- 
face, and when the 
priming was thor- 
oughly dry, 
applied some five 
successive coats of 
enamel. Each suc- 
cessive coat was 
dried in strong 
sunlight, under 
glass, and was 
rubbed down with 
painstaking care. 
The result was a 
surface that has 
stood the test of 
time without peel- 
ing or chipping. 
Despite applica- 
tions of strong 
washing powders 
by strenuous 
housewives, who 
have often 
scrubbed the dial 
figures out of exis- 
tence, the dials 
themselves retain 
their smooth, even 
surface of enamel. 
Under present- 
day methods of 
manufacture each 
coat of enamel on 
2 dial is dried ina 
kiln and the time 
required for its 
complete surfac- 
ing is a week, as 
against a month 
consumed by the 
Willard method. 


The owner of a 


Willard clock should bear in mind that his timepiece, reg- 
istering tirelessly the hours of the day and of the night, its 
works ceaselessly in motion, requires occasional attention 
and care. Two years suffice for absorption or evaporation of 
oil. At such intervals, then, the clock should be cleaned and 
re-oiled for another twenty-four months’ cycle. Neglect of 
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‘i this means a wear on pinions, resultant impairment of time- 
. keeping qualities, and abbreviated life for the clock. 

? It would be natural to assume that Simon Willard, after 
s 


a successful business career of more than half a century, 
had retired in possession of a considerable fortune. But 
such is not the case. Although the leading clockmaker of 
his time, Simon Willard died a poor man. He was a great 
inventor and a great artist. As is so often true of men of his 
type, he lived and died in narrow circumstances; but to 
posterity he left a rich heritage whose value increases with 
each year that passes. 


_ Fe 


A Pedigreed Willard 
Timepiece 
SIMON WILLARD “bride’s clock,” 


which is known to be indeed the clock of 
a bride, is that here shown by courtesy of H. 
H. Richardson, Esq., of Brookline. 

This beautiful and characteristic piece of 
Simon Willard’s workmanship has been in 
possession of the owner’s family for close to a 
century and a quarter. The stages of its pass- 
ing from generation to generation are these: 
The present owner inherited it from his 
mother, Julia Gorham (Hayden) Richardson 
(1837-1914). She, in turn, had received the 
precious heirloom from her mother, Susan Ann 
Buckminster (Williams) Hayden (1806-1871), 
who had inherited it from her mother, Suzanna 
(Atwood) Williams (1773-1860). 

So far as may be learned, when Suzanna At- 
wood married Thomas Williams, the clock was 
given to her as a wedding gift and became part 
of the furnishings of the house which she and 
her husband occupied in Colonnade Row, 
Common Street, now Tremont Street, Boston. 

The beauty of the timepiece, as illustrated, 
carries its own message without need of ver- 
bal assistance. Quite in its original condition, 
this clock exhibits characteristic elements in 
the design of its glass panels. The case is of 
cherry wood, enamelled in white, but the sup- 
porting members and the enrichments of the 
front are gilded. 








Simon WILLARD “Bripe’s” CLocx Courtesy H. H. Richardson, Esq. 
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The Windsor Chair 


By Wautace NutrTine 


HE origin of the Windsor chair is not certainly 

known, but its English home is in Bucks, the center 

of its manufacture being High Wycombe in that 
shire, a little north of Windsor. As ‘the chairs spread, in 
their use, to Windsor, and as they-went down to London by 
boat from Windsor, in some cases, it is apparent that the 
name may have originated in that way. 

The English Windsor is very crudely turned by a foot 
lathe, which cuts only on the down stroke. A spring boar1 
attached to a tree reverses the motion of the lathe when the 
foot pressure is released. The turners work under tepees of 
boughs in a beech wood, a section of which they have 
bought. They are calied bodgers or botchers, and it may be 
owing to their rough work that the meaning of that word 
has been extended. Up to recent years they sold the legs for 
two pence apiece to 


made in Philadelphia. It speedily acquired a great popu- 
larity, and was copied by many makers in New York, New 
Haven, Providence and Boston in some of its forms. In one 
form, the so-called blunt arrow leg, with a somewhat crude 
base turning above the foot, was the earliest pattern and 
seems to have failed to appeal to New Englanders. The 
American makers entirely abandoned the English splat. In 
fact, some English examples, like Goldsmith’s chairs, had 
already abandoned it. 

The back as made in America was all spindles. Owing to 
the great abundance of pine in America, a rarer wood in 
England, the American type became established with the 
pine seat, two inches in thickness as against the English 
inchor less. This thickness was primarily adopted to guard 
against splitting. For the same reason the holes for the legs 

were bored farther 





the assemblers. The 
wood for the legs is not 
sawed but splitoutand 
rough shaped by a boy 
helper. The seats are 
roughly sawed and put 
out to be shaped as a 
cottageindustry. They 
are quite often made 
of elm because it does 
not split easily. The 
seat is thin, and con- 
sequently cannot be 








from the edge than 
was the English cus- 
tom. But to secure an 
equally broad and 
stable base with the 
English it was then 
necessary to insert the 
legs with a much 
greater rake. in the 
pine seat. Thus inci- 
dentally the twogreat- 
est charms of the 
American Windsors 








boldly shaped. The leg 
is placed near the cor- 
ner of the seat and is more nearly perpendicular than in 
the American chair. Some of the finer designs had cabriole 
legs in front and rather handsome middle stretchers. These 
features established a probable date of the first distinctive 
English Windsors in the Queen Anne period. 

The plain stick leg driven into a wooden seat like a milk- 
ing stool is a true, though crude, Windsor, and its origin in 
this simple form without a back dates from remote antiq- 
uity and is still in common use in benches and stools in 
frontier districts or in old eddies of civilization like the 
Tennessee mountains, where true Windsor forms are still 
used for dining table settees without backs. 

The English Windsor seems to have attained its major- 
ity in adapting for the center of its back a pieced splat, 
taken from the more elegant early Dutch or Queen Anne 
type. 

A Windsor may be defined as a stick-leg chair with a 
spindle back topped by a bent bow or comb. 

The English type soon added to the central splat plain 
turned spindles on each side to form a “‘sack-backt”’ chair 
convenient for sustaining an outer garment like a shawl, or 
even a plain sack, as a kind of temporary upholstery to 
ward off the cold. 

In America the Windsor Re appears first to have been 


Stoots, 1760-1800 


Early prototypes of these stools were the forefathers of the Windsor chair. 





were discovered 
through necessity. 
They are the deep, fully-shaped seat made possible by the 
use of pine, and the sharply raked (splayed) leg made 
necessary by the use of pine. 

The spindles in America were usually of hickory (white 
walnut). In the north they usually tapered both ways from 
a bulb, and were whittled, not turned, in the early exam- 
ples, before the invention of the back rest for the lathe 
made possible the turning of long, slender spindles. In hold- 
ing the spindles in the hand for whittling them down, or 
even in placing them in the vise of a shaving horse, it 
was natural to whittle or shave each way from the hand 
that held the spindle; hence the bulbous spindle became 
naturally established. Stocky Philadelphia spindles could 
be turned. The bow, hoop or round back as it is indiffer- 
ently called was bent from hickory saplings or white oak, 
when the wood was green, without the softening assistance 
of water or steam. 

The seasoning took a longer time by this old method. 
Often no form was used, but a withe was bent and the ends 
thrust through the post holes of a fence in the pasture in 
the spring, to be gathered in the fall for making chairs when 
nothing else pressed for action. 

The shape of the side bulbous rungs was adopted to afford 
plenty of wood where they were bored for the middle rung 


Owned by G. F. Ives 
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Strupy Cuair, 1760-1800 Owned by G. F. Ives 
A desk, book-case, and candle stand in one. An ex- 
ample of the best form of this interesting type. 


or stretcher. The bulbous middle stretcher, adopted after 
the early elaborate Queen Anne stretcher went out, was 
doubtless an accident, a side spindle seized in haste to com- 
plete a chair, and found graceful after the fact. Of course 
the stretchers were tapered to secure lightness, strength at 
the center, and to afford a neat connection with the leg. 

In the Windsor chair as it got its full American develop- 
ment the three points of importance are the legs, the seat, 
and the back. 

The legs in good styles are fully two inches in diameter 
at the largest bulb, that is the bowl of the vase, and the 
vase shape must be very bold and graceful, tapering at the 
small points to seven-eighths of an inch. 

These and other dimensions are given after the measure- 
ment of a vast number of the best old chairs. 

The taper, or lower end of the leg, may be a plain straight 
taper (conic section) or in the Rhode Island variant, which 
we do not count as quite desirable, a slightly hollowed 
taper. The legs rake about four inches from a point on cen- 
ter, two and a half inches from the edge of the seat. The 
shaping of the seat should cut a full inch, that is, half way 
through. The saddle should be the full thickness of the seat. 
A great variety of backs are found, most of them good. 
Many of the best types have two bracing spindles running 
into a bob-tail in the seat. This extension of the seat in 
side chairs is a part of the seat. In wide chairs, as most arm 
chairs, the grain of the seat runs cross-wise, rather than 
from front to back; consequently when the bob-tail for the 
brace is used, it must be mortised into the seat. 

The spindles are graduated to the size of the chair. 
Coarse spindles, or a small number, are a demerit. Nine for 


a plain back-side chair, and ten, including the two bracing - 


spindles for the bob-tailed chair, being the ideal number 
(though there is no objection to one more). 

The construction of the Windsor involves many delicate 
adjustments. The best cabinet maker was driven distracted 
by the effort to get all the curves and angles. The chair 
could only be made in fine form by specially-trained men. 
For instance, the seat slants backward. The arm rail slants 
still more. Every spindle from the center of the back to the 


last under the arm is bored at a different angle, and is 
slanted in two directions. An eighth of an inch too much or 
too little in the bow gives coarseness or weakness. 

The bow when bored for the spindles is very much cut 
away, and will break unless the best wood carefully worked 
is used. Most of the old bows cracked. 

The New England arm, the only thing contributed to 
the Windsor outside of Philadelphia, was a beautiful piece 
of work—the one-piece bow and arm, which added only 
four ounces to the weight of a side chair. But at least 
ninety per cent of them broke at the bend of the arm, 
where it was bored for a spindle. The low double back, that 
is the style having a bow above the arm rail, was the com- 
monest and the most uncomfortable chair ever made. The 
seat was often only thirteen and seldom more than fifteen 
inches deep. 

The great Philadelphia comb back was a fine man’s chair. 
The seat was from twenty to twenty-three inches wide. The 
arm as a rule was not carved but boldly scrolled. The ear of 
the comb was generally carved with a strong spiral, having 
one more whorl than the other types. The spindles were 
usually plainly tapered rather than bulbous, as in the tvpe 
which became popular in the north. The arm rail was either 
bent or sawed. If sawed it was in three parts, the center 
piece overlapping the other too, and being shaped. The 
chair was sometimes made with no comb or bow above the 
arm rail, and in that form was the ancestor of the very 
common degraded office chair, made and used even now. 

The so-called flare back was secured by springing out of 
the spindles after they left the arm rail. 

The arm termination was often spirally carved in a rude 
manner suggesting a knuckle joint. 

It would be impossible short of a volume to describe the 
variants of the arm and back. The higher backs are the 
more desirable. 

Some backs have been found with two combs, one super- 
imposed above another on four or five spindles extended 
for four inches above the lower comb. The writing arm 
chair is a large and fascinating chapter by itself. The best 
forms have the visible arm carved; have two drawers, and 
some have a folding or sliding candle stand extension. The 















































PainTED WINDsORS Owned by G. F. Ives 
The finely turned spindles are worth special notice and are supe- 
rior to the reed or bamboo turnings in the first example following. 
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Winpsor CHair oF 1800 ‘ 
The bent stretcher with spoke-like side 
stretcher is unusual. 


spindles are specially 
turned to support the 
writing arm. 

Settees with four, six, 
eight, or tens are formed, 
the last named, in two 
known examples with 
triple bow backs intersect- 
ing or crossing, and run- 
ning into the main or arm 
back. 

The bamboo turning is 
a later and poorer style 
though in some cases, when 
carefully done, is fair. The 
bent stretcher with spoke- 
like side stretcher is an 
interesting and much- 
sought variation. Windsor 
cradles are 














they were elastic and bore 
falls without breaking. 

In a good Windsor, light- 
ness, strength, grace, dura- 
bility, and quaintness are 
all found in an irresistible 
blend. 

The wood of the legs, 
stretchers, and arms, when 
sawed, was maple, or 
birch. Beech has _ been 
found, and rarely, oak. 
Maple turned smoothly. 
The front turned spindle of 
the arm chair, and the long 
side back spindle of the fan 
back, a side chair, was also 
maple, or at least of the 



































same wood as the legs. 


When the 





found, and 
combina- 


style began 
to decline, 


Owned by G. F. Ives 


Winpsor Cuair, 1750-1800 
The embryonic arms are rarely en- 
countered. 


tion settees and cradles, also stools, high 
and low, but no beds. A few tables having 
all the features of the Windsor base are 
known. They should not, however, be con- 
fused with the tables called Windsor, from 
the town of that name in Connecticut. 

In the nineteenth century,machine-made 
chairs began to appear, with rungs running 
around the outside. The seats were always 
shapeless. They are unworthy to be called 
Windsor. They are numerous, coarse, un- 
comfortable; in every way an extreme 
degradation. Some have a top rail suggest- 
ing vaguely a Sheraton back. 

Windsors in America, made so as to be 
worth calling by the name, are included in 
the extreme dates 1725-1825, but all pine 
examples appeared before the end of the 





























Winpsor Cuair, 1760-1800 
The turnings here are of unusual 
richness and refinement. 


after 1800, we often find, as in the bamboo 
arm chair, an arm scrolled vertically. The 
beginning in a smaller form of the Boston 
rocker arm—which, by the way, is probably 
the most popular chair ever made, and is 
a very much degraded Windsor, of the 
“early Buchanan” or “late Lincoln” period! 

The small scrolled arm was invariably 
attached to a bow back or the large side 
rear spindle. This was a very weak and poor 
support. This arm was in some cases made 
of mahogany, but no old Windsor, of 
thousands examined, was ever found with 
mahogany in any other part. The fad of 
making modern Windsors in that wood 
shows complete ignorance of the genius of 
the chair, for no graceful back can be made 
in mahogany, as 























Winpsor Cuair witH DovusBLe 
Coms, 1760-1800 





eighteenth 
century. 
The merit and special 
charm of the Windsors are 
so often overlooked or un- 
known that we wish here, 
with almost brutal empha- 
sis, to say that lightness was 
the chief purpose of the 
Windsor,to follow the heavy 
late Gothic furniture which 
a woman could not move 
without a struggle. Hence 
an American Windsor means 
a pine seat if it means any- 
thing good. Also delicate 
lines to secure lightness 
throughout. This includes 
strongly bulbous legs and a 
light back. Such chairs well 
made were durable because 


that wood lacks 
the strength of hickory and only 
a coarse back of mahogany 
could be strong enough. 

The finish of Windsors was 
usually, and always in the early 
patterns, bottle green, or at 
least green paint, not a stain. 
The chair was primarily de- 
signed and advertised as a 
“garden chair,” and required 
paint. If a “natural” Windsor 
chair was ever discovered, it 
was because the maker used it 
at home. It was not a recog- 
nized finish. Then came in red 
and yellow paint, the latter 
often in children’s high and low 
chairs. Black was rarely used. 
White is in wretched taste for 
Windsors. 




















Winpsor Cuair witH DouBLe 
Cos, 1760-1800 
The high-back chairs are con- 
sidered the more desirable. 
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III. Stnver PrrcHer AND Tray, Posthumous Concord, N. H. 
Gift of Daniel Webster to his friend, 
Peter Harvey. 


Height of Pitcher, approximately 17 inches. 
Length of Platter, 20 inches. Photograph, one- 
twelfth actual size. For description see following 


page. 
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PEDIGREED ANTIQUES 
Il. Daniel Webster’ s Gift to Peter Harvey 


[ACO TE: The snuff-box of a king achieves special merit in the eyes of the collector because of its unusual associ- 
ation, At least one fuzzy and somewhat battered tall hat that formerly shadowed the forehead of Daniel Webster 
is preserved, for the inspiration of posterity, in a historical museum. Many a family heirloom has its own special 
story of grandeur or of romance that gives it a human preciousness beyond the capability of the craftsman’s 
cunning to impart. Photographs of such family or personal possessions will be welcomed by Antiques. Those 
which have some intrinsic quality, whether of excellence or rarity, coupled with the interest of personal exper- 
ience, will be accepted for publication. ] 


N THE 23d day of October, 1852, Daniel Webster, on the eve of his death, gave 
this direction to his son, Fletcher: 
“My son, take a piece of silver, let it be handsome, put a suitable inscription on 
it, and give it, with my love, to Peter Harvey.” 

For a long series of years Mr. Harvey had been Webster’s near, constant, and disinter- 
ested helper, adviser, and friend. Relations of intimacy had been established between them 
when Mr. Harvey was a young man, while Mr. Webster had reached middle age. Notwith- 
standing the disparity of their years and their different paths in life, the friendship was 
maintained throughout the life of each. Even after the grave had separated them, Mr. 
Harvey’s affection for his deceased friend never failed. So long as he survived he cherished 
the statesman’s memory with jealous care, and, dying, left a legacy to posterity in his 
reminiscences of Webster.* 

Mr. Webster’s last wishes were carefully observed by his son. A massive salver and 
pitcher of silverware were chosen as a suitable memorial, and upon the former were in- 
scribed, at Mr. Harvey’s suggestion, the very words of Daniel Webster’s dying injunction. 

Peter Harvey is, to the present generation, best known as the confidential friend of 
Daniel Webster, rather than as a business pioneer who left any great monument to pos- 
terity. Nevertheless, he was an active and useful citizen. Born in Barnet, Vermont, July 
10, 1810, he was early thrown upon his own resources. 

His first business experience was gained in Plymouth, NewHampshire. Later he came to 
Boston, where, in addition to his regular mercantile pursuits, he served as treasurer of the 
Rutland Railroad and as president of the Kilby Bank. He was reasonably active in public 
life, served in both branches of the Massachusetts Legislature, and was defeated as can- 
didate for Congress. 

Mr. Harvey was twice married, the second time to Miss Elizabeth F. Coolidge of Bos- 
ton, who, some six years after her husband’s death, placed the Webster gift in keeping of 
the New Hampshire Historical Society. 

Of the silver it may be observed that it was the work of the firm of Jones, Ball & Poor 
of Boston—a concern which exists today under the name of Shreve, Crump & Low. The 
date of this firm’s operations is 1846. The silver, therefore, antedates the year of its pres- 
entation by not less than seven years. 

The pitcher and its platter are of different pattern. Both, however, are based on 
somewhat florid English examples of the eighteenth century—the pitcher suggesting the 
third quarter of the eighteenth century, the platter the last quarter, or perhaps the first 
decade of the nineteenth century—and lack-the extraordinary reticence of design which 
marked the work of early American silversmiths. 

They constitute a rich and handsome monument to the steadfast friendship of a great 
man. That they are particularly noteworthy is primarily attributable to this fact. 
*Reminiscences and Anecdotes of Daniel Webster, published in Boston after Mr. Harvey’s death in 1877. 
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Books—Old and Rare 


Treasures in (Country Attics 


By Greorce H. Sarcent 


when sold at auction brings a high price, leads toa 

rummaging through the boxes or piles of books in 
country attics, sometimes with unexpected results. Book 
collectors will at once recall “‘finds”” which have made his- 
tory. There was that beanpot which, changing hands at a 
Maine auction, was found to contain a copy of the first 
edition of Hawthorne’s Fanshawe; there was a pile of dust- 
covered books in a New York attic which yielded a copy 
of Mason’s Pequot War; and there are doubtless many 
lesser discoveries within the knowledge of readers of 
Antiques. What treasures may lie hidden now in old 
houses no one may conjecture, but that some are yet to be 
found is not to be doubted. 

In the early days of California, miners’ and prospectors’ 
“Guides” were published in many editions. These guides 
did not tell the prospector where gold was to be found, but 
they furnished clues to surface indications. No doubt they 
saved much time to their assiduous students. Gold was dis- 
covered by plenty of miners who never saw these books— 
which, by the way, are now scarce and valued by collectors 
—but the guides, nevertheless, served a useful purpose. 
Rare volumes have been, and will be, discovered by acci- 
dent; yet a few words concerning rare book hunting may 
be not altogether amiss. 

Imprimis, the searcher for rare books must be able to 
recognize one when he sees it. As few people possess the 
expert knowledge which enables them to recognize, in a 
pile of books, what is really valuable and what is not, it is 
advisable and generally profitable to secure expert advice 
before disposing of any considerable collection of old books. 
Nor is it well to expect, as the shrewd old Yankee proverb 
puts it, that there is a bass under every lily-pad. In most 
old attics in New England there are collections, large or 
small, of aged books. The chances are that they are valu- 
able only as waste paper; yet again they hold the chance of 
a find. 

The reasons in favor of the waste-paper probability are 
not far to seek. The older and wealthier families of this 
country, who possessed libraries of any recognizable size 
and value, were appreciative of their books, and either 
handed them down to a new generation, which carefully 
preserved them along with other family heirlooms, or gave 
their choicer books to institutions. Those other early New 
England families who were toiling to build up the material 


N OW and then the discovery of some rare book, which 


prosperity of the country had little time for the “amenities . 


of literature.” Hence it is the exceptions to the rule that 
make it still possible tg find, in old country attics, the books 
which make the heart of the collector leap. Nor may one 
expect to encounter, except by some miraculous chance, in 
any of the attics of this land, those treasures of early Eng- 
lish literature which now bring thousands of dollars in the 
auction room. Those of our earliest ancestors who imported 
books from England knew their worth, and preserved them. 





In England the situation is different, and old country 
families which for generations have owned fine libraries 
have, from time to time, been forced into giving up their 
treasures to the auction room. What was of merely passing 
worth in pre-Elizabethan days has now become rare and 
valuable, and many houses which could boast but a few 
old books have numbered among them some works of 
early English literature which are now regarded as gems of 
the first water. 


Of the renowned libraries of England which have been 
dispersed in recent years, that which was formerly at Brit- 
well Court, Burnham, Bucks, the property of S. R. Christie 
Miller, Esq., is one of the most famous. Already ten sales 
of material from this library have been held at the atiction 
rooms of Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, in London, and an- 
other, perhaps the greatest, is to be held there on February 
6 and the four following days. There are in this sale some 
seven hundred lots of books, all rare; from the collector’s 
point of view. Some forty of these are quite unknown in 
other copies of the same edition; and at least thirty of them 
are the only copies known in any edition. 

The most important lot, however, is not among these. It 
is a little volume in contemporary vellum binding, con- 
taining four pieces published between the years 1595-1598. 
Of three of these works only one other copy is known, and of 
the fourth only two others. This volume, measuring 5 x3 4 
inches, with 136 leaves, takes its place in the romance of 
book collecting, for it was an “attic find”; and of Emaric- 
dulfe, of which there is only one other copy, that one was 
discovered, bound up with other works, in the attic of 
Longner Hall, near Shrewsbury, and sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby by private treaty in March, 1920. 

Emaricdulfe is an anagram on the name of Marie Cu- 
feld or Cufaud, of Cufaud Manor, Basingstoke, and is a 
book of sonnets written by “E. C. Esquier,” whose identity 
is unknown. It was published by Matthew Law in-1595. 
The present copy is perfect, whereas the Longner Hall copy 
is slightly imperfect. The other three rarities bound in the 
same volume are Bartholomew Griffin’s Fidessa more chaste 
than kinde, 1596, of which the only other copies, two in 
number, are in the British Museum and the Bodleian Li- 
brary; Lavra: The Toyes of a Traveller, 1597, of which the 
only other copy is in the British Museum; and Richard 
Barnfield’s Cynthia, 1598, of which the Bodleian possesses 
the only other known copy. 

This volume, according to Sotheby’s cataloguer, is com- 
parable only to the Britwell volume of Venus and Adonis 
and the Longner Hall “find.” The first of these appeared in 
the Britwell Court sale of December, 1919. It contained the 
only known copy of Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, 1599 
(fourth edition); Passionate Pilgrim, 1599 (one of two 
known copies of the first edition), and Epigrammes and 
Elegies of Davies and Marlow, about 1598. The volume 
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was sold at Sotheby’s for £15,100, then approximately 
$75,000;—the highest price ever paid for a printed book. 
The Longner Hall “find” included the Emaricdulfe men- 


tioned; The Passionate Pilgrim and Sonnets, 1599; Venus 


and Adonis, 1599 (fifth edition); Lucrece, 1600 (third edi- 
tion), and The Ghost of Lucrece, by Thomas Middleton, 
1600, a work unknown up to the time of the discovery. 
This volume was sold privately, or it might have rivalled 
in price the Venus and Adonis volume, which, by the way, 
is now in the library of Henry E. Huntington of New 
York and California. To complete the romance it need 
only be told that the Emaricdulfe volume now to be sold, 
which was added to the Britwell Court Library in 1893, 
was discovered by Sotheby’s representative in the lumber 
room of Sir Charles Isham’s residence, Lamport Hall, 


about fifty years ago, the expert having gone there to 


examine some books. 


The coming Britwell Court sale contains so many other 
volumes of surpassing interest that an enumeration of them 
would repeat the entire catalogue. The accompanying re- 
productions of a few title pages, however, show the charac- 
ter of the whole collection. There are two works by Chau- 
cer, each of which is the only copy known, The /oue and 
complayntes bytwene Mars and Venus, about 1510, and 
The assemble of foules, a black-letter volume printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1530 and apparently intended as a 
sequel to The Cuckoo and the Nightingale. Another black- 
letter quarto is believed to be the first book upon hus- 
bandry printed in the English language, the work of A. 
Fitzherbert of Derbyshire, with its title bearing a quaint 
woodcut of the first sulky plow, the diminutive oxen draw- 


ing it having an uphill job. The only copy known of what 


_appears to be an English version of the French Un Poeme 


des tourments de mariage is entitled The payne and sorrowe 
of euyll maryagé, printed by Wynkyn de Worde without 
date, but having on the title the woodcut used in a unique 
copy of The fyftene Foyes of Maryage, issued by the same 
printer in 1509, which is also in this sale. Several books in 
this collection relate to women, one of the rarest of which 
is Stephen Gosson’s Pleasant Quippes for Vpstart New- 
fangled Gentlewomen, 1595. Another is the only known copy 
of a black-letter translation from the French on the beauty 
of women, which contains woodcuts such as were generally 
used in books of the time on agriculture and medicine. 
All Ovid’s Elegies: 3 Bookes. By C. M. Epigrams by F. D., 
1598, is of the utmost rarity, which may be accounted for 
by the fact that this joint production of Christopher Mar- 
lowe and Sir John Davies was condemned and burned at 
Stationers’ Hall by an order of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of London, dated June 1, 1599. 

_ The catalogue of the sale, with its numerous facsimiles, 
is itself a valuable possession, and its interesting notes give 
details of a collection of books which will be the auction- 
room sensation of the.season of 1921-1922. 


NOTES 


New York book sales during the holiday season contained little 
of interest to collectors, but a large amount of good material suit- 
able for general libraries is coming into the market and selling at 
low prices. The American Art Galleries had a sale of Americana 


in December which brought a total of $38,993 for the 743 lots, 
which came from the libraries of the late Professor Edward Tuck- 
erman of Amherst, Mass.; the late Judd Stewart of Plainfield, 
N. J.; Frank M. Bristol of Chattanooga, Tenn., and the American 
Antiquarian Society. Among the interesting offerings was the 
autograph diary of Thomas Jefferson, kept on thirty-eight pages 
of an interleaved Virginia almanac for 1775, which was acquired 
by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach for $610. He also paid $480 for a long 
and historically important letter of William Hooper, signer of the 
Declaration. A signature of Thomas Lynch, one of the rarest of . 
the Signers, went for $355. A few interesting relics and oil paint- 
ings were in the sale. A china plate used by George Washington 
at birthday parties and later presented by Mrs. Parke Custis 
Lewis, a relative, to General Andrew Jackson, was bought by Dr. 
Rosenbach for $910, and a wood tea-caddy, bound with ivory and 
covered with tortoise-shell, once used by Thomas Jefferson, went 
for $110. An oil portrait of Washington Irving, unsigned, but 
attributed to Washington Allston, brought $710. 


For the first time in their lives, many American book collectors 
have been able to secure a leaf of the most precious volume in the 
world, the first book printed from movable types, the Gutenberg 
Bible. Gabriel Wells, a New York dealer, secured an imperfect 
copy in Europe last summer, and broke it up, selling whole books 
wherever possible, and disposing of the rest in single leaves, an 
accompanying essay being written by A. Edward Newton, au- 
thor of The Amenities of Book Collecting. The entire Book of 
Genesis was secured by Dr. Terry, and the Gospel of St. John, 
complete and perfect, is now in the library of a Boston collector. 
Mr. I. N. Phelps Stokes secured the leaf with the Ten Command- 
ments, and like Twenty-third Psalm, which is now owned by 
Mr. John C. Wu..ams, many applications for it were received 
after it was sold. The idea of Mr. Wells has been generally ap- 
proved, as the example of the Bible thus dispersed was so imper- 
fect that it could never have been assembled in completion. 


The Anderson Galleries of New York City have prepared 
handsome catalogues of the sale of the Thackeray collection of 
Henry Sayre Van Duzer, author of 4 Thackeray Library. The 
library will be sold at Anderson’s on Monday and Tuesday eve- 
nings, February sixth and seventh, and will be one of the greatest 
sales of the season. It contains practically all the first editions of 
Thackeray’s works, in the very finest possible condition, the 
owner having long been known as extremely particular to secure 
only the finest copies. Beside the many rare printed works, there 
are hundreds of Thackeray drawings, manuscripts, letters, and 
portraits. 


An unfortunate typographical error in this department last 
month, together with the reproduction of the title of the Mark 
Baskett 1767 Bible caused some confusion. The title page of the 
first English Bible printed in America, with the date of 1752, of 
which only the McKee copy is known, has exactly the same word- 
ing; but the second line has the words “Holy Bible” in capitals; 
“Original Tongues,” in the 1752 edition is in capitals, and the 
words “Compared,” and “revised,” are in small capitals in this 
first issue. “Mark Baskett,” which in the later volume is printed 
in capitals, appears in the 1752-edition in small capitals. The re- 
production showed the general appearance of the title page, but 
was that of the later issue. It is of some value, but bears no com- 
parison with the 1752 issue in price. 


The full bearing of the error above mentioned was brought to 
the attention of the editor through a letter from a subscriber 
who owns a copy of the Bible of 1767, somewhat different in 
the ordering of its parts from that of the Bible illustrated last 
month. 
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PortucuEseE Cuair (18th century) 
Carved walnut, seat and back covered with 
tooled leather. A spirited and well executed 
piece as compared with its rather hang-dog 
pendant opposite. . 









PortuGcuEseE Cuair (18th century) 
Carved walnut, embellished with applied 
brass ornament. An example of continental 
design contemporary with that of Chippen- 
dale. 


Antiques Abroad 


A S urfeit of Treasures for the Unappreciative will be America s Gain 


By AutTotycos 


ESTLESSNESS is the note in the London art 
R markets; rates of exchange have shaken specula- 
tive buyers, and with a flood of really fine objects 
of art coming from Russia, from Austria and Germany, 
from France and from Ireland, for dispersal, the avenues 
are choked. There are too many sellers, and buyers are 
diffident. We have heard of fine sixteenth century panelling 
in an old French chateau torn down by soldiery for kin- 
dling fires. 

In Russia, opportunity produced the thief. It takes a 
wise Soviet to appraise art; in the land of great unhappi- 
ness the beauty that has not been destroyed has been 
scattered to the four winds of heaven. Things are now blow- 
ing to England. Easily removable articles, such as jewels; 
naturally found first place as favourites of looters. Jewelled 
ikons by the hundred have come somewhat surreptitiously 
into the market via Copenhagen and Berlin and Amster- 
dam. Many have been secretly shipped across the Atlantic. 
Collectors, however, cannot be too sure to submit their 
finds to expert examination, for in many pieces the finest 
jewels have been abstracted from these settings and imi- 
tations substituted. 

Experts in ceramics know of the wonderful service made 
by Josiah Wedgwood for the Empress Catherine II of 
Russia in the eighteenth century. It was of cream ware, 
not porcelain, the utilitarian material that Wedgwood 
made his own. It was painted in purple brown with land- 
scape subjects, twelve hundred and eighty-two different 


views, representing English country seats and castles of 
historic interest. On each piece was a frog in green. This 
was a whim of the Empress, who desired the service for 
her palace on the frog haunted marshes at La Grenouillere. 
In 1909 this service was discovered hidden in the vaults 
at the Peterhof Palace, where a descendant of the Wedg- 
wood family was allowed to inspect it. Subsequently some 
nine hundred and fifty examples were brought to London 
for exhibition. The Wedgwood firm had kept in their muse- 
um at Etruria three specimen plates, and by some meansa 
fourth specimen plate had come to the British Museum. 
But since its return to the Russian capital the original set 
has disappeared. Plates and dishes have, however, been 
seen in Copenhagen, and possibly some may be further 
afield. As the service is not glorious with the rich gilding 
and colours of Sevres porcelain, its abductors have not 
valued it highly. The illustration here given of the single 
plate at the British Museum shows the simplicity of the 
design, but it will enable keen collectors to watch for any 
pieces that may have crossed the Atlantic. ; 
Passing quietly through the market there are certain 
remarkable pieces of Russian glass,—goblets and beakers 
and the like, enamelled and gilded. The colours are rich, 
and banded work studded with red and green jewelled 
decoration in relief suggests the brilliance of the ruby and 
the emerald. This glorious art of the glassmaker of the 
early and middle nineteenth century stands supreme. 
Irish silver is coming into the London market and 
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‘soing fine prices. The original 
eet the Dublin and Cork silver- 
smiths has no equal in domestic 
plate. It embodies a fine restraint 
‘n ornament which was not always 
found in the much-sought-after 
work of Paul de Lamerie with his 
exuberant design. The Irish silver 
hall-mark offers a study in itself. 
The standard mark of Dublin was a 
harp with the crown, and George 
the Third’s head appears in a shield 
to show that duty had been paid. 
There is, too, the figure of Hibernia. 

Wonderful sugar casters, ice pails, 
cream jugs and bread baskets, and, 
later still, potato rings are the heir- 
looms which the old Irish silver- 
smiths offer to the new world. Col- 
lectors should look for some of these 
makers’ marks: E. B. (Edward Bar- 
rett), 1706; W. H. (Will Haynes), 
1770; W. L. (Walter Lewis), 1715; 
J. T. (John Tuite), 1716; J. W. 
(Joseph Walker), 1717; M. W. 
(Matthew Walker), 1725; J. H. 


(John Hamilton), 1724, and wondrous are his inventions; 
J. S. (John Sterne), 1743; R. H. (Robert Holmes), 1748; 
S. W. (Stephen Walsh), 1765; D. K. (Darby Kehoe), 1770; 
W. L. (William Law), 1802, and J. B. (James le Bas), 


1819.* 


Of furniture, Irish mahogany of the Chippendale period 
, has a character of its own, and today great Irish houses are 
3 sending their precious heirlooms to the auction rooms. 
In the English shires, too, squire and parson are having 
a bad time. The redistribution of wealth in England has 
meant the reclassification of art treasures. The new English 
plutocrat is not a man of taste. Accordingly heirlooms and 
| fine art treasures coming under the hammer in London are 
| transferred to the first departing Cunarder. 


: In London recently an interesting find was made in an 

old maid’s attic in a suburb. Over a hundred journals and 
. notebooks bound in vellum, patiently written by Joseph 
: Farington, a painter contemporary with Dr. Johnson, Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, and Benjamin West. They came up 
for auction at Messrs. Puttich and Simpson in Leicester 
Square. In his home Dr. Johnson and Garrick and Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough and Benjamin West and Hopp- 
ner and Opie, and possibly Chippendale, dined and drank 
their port and their swimming punch. Farington drew dia- 
grams of the tables where distinguished diners sat, and he 
: put down rather secret conversations. We learn that poor 
| Wordsworth, the poet, had only £70 a year when he mar- 

ried and only £200 when he had five children. 

_ Farington’s water-colour drawings came as an-interest- 
ing surprise, fine stipple work cleanly done. But he was the 









the same common denominator. 





*In some instances, in these marks, the letter ‘‘I’”’ is used, instead of the mod- 
ern form “J,” to stand for James or John. In the printing here all are reduced to 








PRECURSOR OF THE “GRANDFATHER CLOCK” 
(late 17th century) 
Owned by Mr. Percy Heins of Abergavenny. The bell 
constitutes a dome above the clock. Short pendulum back 
of clock. Operated by chains and weights. 


looms. 





favourite pupil of Richard Wilson, 
the great landscape artist. 

One note is interesting: Mr. Turn- 
bull, the artist, arrivedfrom Amer- 
ica in the capacity of secretary to 
Mr. Jay, ambassador, and is re- 
corded as observing that “the arts 
are likely to be well encouraged in 
America. Gilbert Stuart is now in 
New York and well employed. His 
price is lower than in England be- 
cause the expenses of living are less. 
America thrives rapidly, towns in- 
crease in size, and people grow rich.” 


Shipped with wines to England 
are coming old Portuguese chairs. 
Some have the old leather-work 
backs finely tooled, similar to old 
Spanish work of a like character, 
with birds and animals and foliage 
in the design; but of special interest 
are early eighteenth century exam- 
ples showing a form derivative from 
the Louis XV period, which influ- 
enced Chippendale in his devising 


of his inimitable ribbon-back chairs. But here is the begin- 
ning of a like idea crudely carried out in Portugal. The 
chairs are attracting little attention, but they should be 
regarded lovingly on account of the link they offer in the 
chain of decorative evolution. 


Old English clocks are coming into the market. The one 
illustrated is typical of an old design prior to the “grand- 
father,” or long case, clock. The long pendulum of the lat- 
ter procured exacter time. But here is the prototype, with 
chains and weights, and exemplifying the counterpart of 
so many of the early colonial examples which are heir- 


British Museum 


Wepcwoop CreAM-waRE Piate (1774) 


Note the frog in the shield. If you see another, capture 


it. This is one of four plates reserved from a set made 
for the Empress Catherine II of Russia. Of late the set 
has been scattered, no one knows where. 
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The Museum and the Collector 
Two Pieces of Early American Silver 


By Cuar.tes Over CorneELius 





ae etna ° sage aap Ae 
SILVER Spout-Cup (1715-20) Cleveland Museum 
By Moody Russell. Height, 3 1% inches; diameter at base, 2 14 in- 
ches, at top, 2% inches, Strap handle, reeded base.* 


eenth centuries offers to collectors one of the most 

alluring fields of acquisition. Its appeal is mani- 
fold. Purely from the point of view of design and crafts- 
manship, its quality is unexcelled by that of any other 
type of decorative art produced in the Colonies. In form, it 
frequently confesses descent from European prototypes, 
thus affording an interesting comparison between the 
tastes of the mother country and of her colonies—tastes 
largely controlled by economic conditions and dictated by 
social usage and custom. And in addition to these elements 
of interest is that attaching to the personality of the silver- 
smiths who wrought the precious métal with their own 
hands. These men were citizens of acknowledged stand- 
ing in their communities, frequently rose to positions of 
responsibility and bore reputations of more than local 
importance. 

We have only to glance through a list of the better- 
known early American silversmiths to recognize the truth 
of this statement and to pick out such names as Hurd, 
Hull, Winslow, Edwards, Revere, Van Dyck, Roosevelt 
and Dwight. In no other group of artist-craftsmen shall we 
find men of personality so generally rounded. Their inter- 
ests covered not alone the field of their special art and 
craft, for they were public-spirited citizens whose activities 


*Illustrated also in Bigelow. 

tpp- 383-390. 

{There is some doubt as to where these regicides actually died, and still more 
as to the'r places of burial. Ezra Stiles in his book, 4 History of Three of the 
Judges of King Charles I, published Hartford, 1794, states that Whalley died 
and was buried on the Russell premises. As for Goffe, he may have died either 
in Hadley or in New Haven; and both Whalley and Goffe were, it seems, even- 
tually brought to repose beside Dixwell in New Haven. 


A ceth ces silver of the seventeenth and eight- 





SILVER CREAMER (1750-60) 
By William Simpkins. Height, 334 inches. Double scroll handle: 
Date indicated by kingfisher nose and the three small legs. 


contributed largely to the civil, religious and military life 
of their day. 

Fine collections of silver from the hands of many Amer- 
ican smiths have been formed, notably at the Boston Mu- 
seum and at the Metropolitan Museum, and representative 
collections are now being assembled at a number of smaller 
museums. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art, for example, has re- 

cently added to its collection two small but interesting 
pieces. One is a spout-cup by Moody Russell, the other a 
creamer by William Simpkins. 
_ The spout-cup may best be described by quoting from 
Historic Silver of the Colonies and Its Makers, by Fran- 
cis Hill Bigelow. Of this cup, Mr. Bigelow says: “The 
beaker-shaped spout-cup . . . probably never had a cover. 
The initials ;4\y are probably those of John and Mercy 
(Prence) Freeman, who were married in 1650. Mercy Free- 
man died at Harwich in 1721, and the maker of the cup, 
Moody Russell (1694-1761) of Barnstable, Massachusetts, 
was the appraiser of her silverware.” Moody Russell, fur- 
ther, made beakers for the Barnstable and Truro churches, 
and in the First Parish of Sandwich, Massachusetts, is 
a pair of beakers, also made by him—the gift, in 1719, of 
Shearjashub Bourne, who resided on the Marshpee planta- 
tion and carried on a lucrative trade with the Indians. 

Silversmithing and patriotic activities appear to have 
been characteristic of the Russells. Moody’s grandfather, 
the Reverend John Russell, of Hadley, concealed the regi- 
cides Goffe and Whalley in his home, where, indeed, they 
died.t Moody’s uncle, Ebenezer Russell, was a Boston sil- 
versmith; and a nephew, Major Jonathan Otis, combined 
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the activities of a soldier with those of a worker in precious 
metal. The record would mark the family as endowed with 
unusual traits. ae 7 
The spout-cup as a utensil is in itself of interest. Its use 
was confined to the feeding of infants and invalids. In most 
cases these cups were covered. They are closely related to, 
though not descended from, the biberons of pewter, used so 
enerally for water during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It would seem unlikely that very hot liquids 
were served from these spout-cups, since in such case the 
silver, a ready conductor of heat, would burn the lips. 
The second piece of silver shown, the small creamer by 
William Simpkins, is decorated with elaborate relief deco- 
ration of rococo type. Medallions at either side show re- 
spectively a fox and a hound. The form of the creamer is 
not at all unusual—pear shaped, with thin legs, silhouetted 
edge and double-curved handle; but the surface of such 
jugs is seldom so covered with decoration.* A similar shape 
is found exemplified in many pitchers of Stiegel glass. Stie- 


*Compare, Avery, American Silver of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
Metropolitan Museum, 1920, pp. cxxxvi ef seq. 


gel, in fact, made numbéers of three-legged pitchers prob- 
ably just like this silver one in form; but none have sur- 
vived intact. The ease with which the tiny feet could be 
broken off has proved fatal. Stiegel likewise made many 
pear-shaped creamers which closely resemble this one, ex- 
cept that the base is supported on a circular ring or foot 
instead of by legs. This form of creamer was popular in the 
decade 1750-1760. 

William Simpkins, like Moody Russell, was not the only 
one of his family to follow the silversmith’s craft, As Mr. 
Bigelow tells us, further, “William Simpkins (1704-80) of 
Boston, who married Elizabeth Symmes: he was appointed 
constable in 1743, but declined to serve and paid the fine; 
3d sergeant of the Artillery Company, 1743, ensign 1757. 
His son, Thomas Barton Simpkins (1728-1804) of Boston, 
was also a silversmith.” 

The two small pieces of silver illustrated exemplify the 
variety of interest which inheres in early American silver, 
the study of which is being greatly facilitated by the in- 
creasingly adequate collections which are being assembled 
throughout the country. 








SILVER Brazier (about 3% inches high) 
Made by John Cony, one of the early American Silversmiths. 


The Home Market 


By BonDoME 


UOTING from abroad may constitute a poor intro- 
duction to a discussion of matters domestic, but 
since I know that the general business of dealing 

in antiques is, in somg quarters, more sluggish than could 
be desired, I pause to suggest the advisability of imitating 
the methods of certain English firms. As advertisers these 
English antique dealers are, on the whole, more aggressive 
and more persevering than are their brethren on this side 
of the water. And they are more original. A well-known 
English periodical, for example, recently carried a page 


advertisement of “Bargains for Beginners,”” accompanied 
by the advertiser’s cordial invitation to interested young 
folk to come in and learn about things. Prices of the dainty 
objets d’art pictured run from seven or eight shillings up- 
ward. Looking at them, one finds himself making new 
resolutions for next Christmas, and revising his notions as 
to possible sources of wedding gifts. 
: *  * * 

Because nowhere is the refinement that went with the 

simplicity—sometimes austerity—of life in early American 
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Puyre Tamsour Work-Tas_e (about 1810) 
An unusually good piece, fully pedigreed. 


days better exemplified than in the home silverware of the 
eighteenth century, I am glad to illustrate a fine old bra- 
zier that is waiting for the right person to come along and 
claim it.* The piece is the work of John Cony (1655-1722), 
who engraved plates for the first paper money used in the 
Colonies, was a pillar of King’s Chapel, and the master 
from whom Paul Revere, Sr., learned his craft. Braziers are 
not uncommon in the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century. This one from the first quarter, however, retains 
its original wood handle and is, further, notable for its 
claw and ball feet, the ball being of wood, and the claw 
naturalistically modelled. Its authenticity is attested by 
records of direct descent as well as by the evidence of the 
piece itself. 
* * * 

Speaking of the Reveres, it may not be generally known 
that the great Paul Revere was second in the ine of silver- 
smiths. His father, who was Cony’s apprentice, was a Huge- 
not, born in France in 1702, and baptized as Apollos Ri- 
voire. His first training as a metal worker was with his 
brother, on the Island of Guernsey. Upon coming to Bos- 
ton he Anglicized his name and married a thoroughly New 
England damsel, Deborah Hitchborn. Paul Revere, Jr., 
was their son, born in 1735. 

* *« * 


Another piece with a pedigree is a mahogany sewing 
table that, without doubt, came out of the shop of Duncan 
Phyfe in Fulton Street, New York, about the first decade 
of the nineteenth century. It is one of those interesting 


*Anyone who is interested in learning the whereabouts of articles here de- 
scribed is invited to communicate with ANTIQUES. 





pieces that stands ’twixt Sheraton and Empire, as ig the 
habit of Phyfe designs. That its leaning is mainly to Shera. 
ton is exemplified in the fine tambour work of the box 
and in the pleasing little compartments and the writing 
tablet that are revealed when the lid is lifted. The drawer 
pulls, in their somewhat disproportionate effulgence, sug- 
gest the Empire. The device of supporting the table on a 
pedestal terminating in four spreading legs is essentially of 
Phyfe. A similar table is illustrated in Lockwood, II, p, 
241; but it possesses neither the fineness of proportion nor 
the perfection of detail which characterize the piece under 
discussion. As for its history, this sewing table has slipped 
down the decades straight from the old merchant, H. G. 
Clopper, who bought it in New York. Somewhere along the 
line Cloppers and Roosevelts married, so that it is, per- 
haps, merely an accident that has kept the table from be- 
coming a Roosevelt heirloom. The silver on the table js 
worth more than a passing word, but it cannot have even 


that just now. 
x *k * 


To turn for a moment to more magnificent things, which 
have come from over the water, the Stuart chair illustrated 
will please those who are pleased by that kind of thing. 
One looks in vain for crown or regal feathers in the elabo- 
rately carved frontal brace, and one may query the precise 
temporal affinity between tapestry cover and wooden 
frame. Nevertheless, this foreign cousin has an amplitude 
and dignity befitting ancestry in days of the Restoration. 

The dwellings that call for such formal types of furniture 
are, of course, limited, in comparison with those whose 
harmonious completeness is to be achieved with things de- 
signed in an era of simplethings. But a bowing acquaintance 
is often desirable where intimacy may prove embarrassing. 





Stuart CHAIR 
Upholstered in Needlepoint (style of late 
17th century). 
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SiveR, PEWTER, SHEFFIELD Prate: By Fred W. Burgess. 8vo. pp. 299. 85 half- 

tone illustrations. New York, E. P. Dutton & Company. Price, $6.00. 

HIS is the fourth publication in the “Home Connoisseur 

. og by the same author. The variety of topics which he 

is ready to tackle is indicated by the titles of the other books: 

Antique Furniture, Old Pottery and Porcelain, Antique Jewelry 

and Trinkets. A volume on Old Prints and Engravings is in 

preparation. ar ot ine , oh 

In the present work the author disclaims intention of writing 
forthe “advanced expert.” 
Hisaimistoinform anden- 
liven the amateur and the 
“home connoisseur, who 
desire to know something 
about their own treasures 
and the relics connecting 
them with good old fami- 
lieswhowere prosperous in 
the eighteenth century or, 
perhaps, earlier.” 

Yet, the book is not to 
be looked upon solely as a 
primer for theuninformed. 
References to “Beneven- 
uti” Cellini, and to thecity 
of “Hildesheimer,” to- 
gether with the informa- 
tion that what we may 
judge to be the famous 
ivory and gold statue of 
Athene by Phidias was 
“found in the Pantheon,” 
suggest the advisability 
of fairly intelligent approach on the reader’s part. 

Where the author would really differentiate between expert 
and amateur, or “home connoisseur,” as he prefers to express it, 
is in the nature of the interest manifested. The expert will wish 
for accurate classifications, for analyses of styles, for details of 
manufacturing methods, for complete tabulations of marks. On 
the other hand, the amateur will presumably rejoice in knowledge 
of the conditions of life which produced the heirlooms in his pos- 
session, and the exact uses to which these articles were originally 
put. Covering these topics the author commands a vast amount 
of erudition. 

_He traces the sources and utilizations of silver from the earliest 
times to the present. This historical discussion consumes ten 
chapters. The different general uses of silver are next examined; 
that is to say, its uses by different institutional groups, consti- 
tuting society as a whole. Thus, ecclesiastical plate, college plate, 
municipal plate, royal plate, and what may be called “commer- 
cial plate” are successively considered. Various articles of com- 
mon use, spoons, cups, salt cellars, candlesticks, and so on, now 
come in for specific study. Prices of silver, and some information 
as to pewter and Sheffield wares — a chapter to each — bring 
the book to a close. The method is one born of interest in origins 
and utilizations rather fhan in objects of silver for their own 
sake. Such method may be characterized as romantic rather 
than scientific. ; : 
_ In a book thus constructed we shall look in vain for critical 
judgments, or for much guidance in seeking a basis for the mak- 
ing of them on our own account. Most of us, however, prefer 
entertaining gossip; and of this the book is full, though the 





Tue Sweets or Bitters, from Van Rensselaer’s Bottles and Flasks 
Bottles in which medicinal bitters were dispensed were made in fanciful or emblematic 
designs. They are now eagerly sought by collectors. 


American reader may incline to resent the implication that early 
American silver consisted principally of chafing dishes and tank- 
ards. But the less said about the chapter on American silver the 
better. 

The eighty-five illustrations, which are scattered rather aim- 
lessly through the text, are mainly photographic reproductions, 
in sharp and clear detail, of individually well-selected examples 
of English silver. They afford opportunity to study, satisfactorily, 
both form and decoration. Something might have been gained by 
arranging these illustra- 
tions in chronological order 
and by selecting them as a 
whole, to the end of offer- 
ing a well-balanced, picto- 
rial history of the develop- 
ment of silversmithing in 
England. So doing would 
haveincreased theauthor’s 
task, but it would have 
added immeasurably tothe 
value of his book; for the 
text would, then, have con- 
stituted a cheery obligato 
to the progressive instruc- 
tiveness of the pictures. 


Cueck-List or Earty AMERI- 
cAN BotTtLes AND FLasks: By 
Stephen Van Rensselaer. 38 
plates, illustrating some 300 
examples. pp. 109. Price, $3.00. 
Published by the author. 

ERE is material for 
history, but not his- 
tory. Mr. Van Rensselaer would be the first to remark the fact. 

He has published a classified check-list illustrated with sufficient 

copiousness and exactitude to enable identification of the exam- 

ples discussed. He has added brief additional notes, more or less 
at random, as to the locations and dates of old glass factories — 

a sort of embryonic encyclopedia of glassmakers. 

Minor variations in the decoration of oldtime flasks are, curi- 
ously enough, very common. The book is not cumbered with 
over-zealous discussion of these; but important variations are 
noted. Neither is every known color and size of bottle and flask 
enumerated. Some students will, perhaps, regret the absence of 
the color classification, since color may constitute the pivot upon 
which an entire collection may turn. 

Freak flasks in the form of shells, pistols, shoes, cigars, and the 
like are omitted from consideration. They have not, as yet, 
caught the collector’s fancy. But a number of quite fascinating 
medicine and bitters bottles are included. They all appear to 
date from the “sixties”; are, with one exception, of amber glass, 
and exhibit an array of fanciful designs calculated at the time 
of their making, it would appear, to add the allure of the pic- 
turesque to the urge of inward anguish as a purchase motive. 
Thus “Dr. Fisch’s Bitters” were emblematically dispensed in a 
bottle cast in the form of a rotund bass. Brown’s “Celebrated 
Indian Herb Bitters” were suitably enshrined in the glass body 
of an Indian princess. There is a bottle shaped like a Toby; an- 
other imitating a corncob; others in the form of log cabins. And, 
though freak flasks are omitted from the list, the illustrations in- 
clude a number of odd examples of jug-handled bottles, violin 
flasks, and intricately patterned pieces. Among the older flasks 
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and bottles, too, are not a few which, in dignity and grace of 
form, quality of texture, and delightfulness of color, may lay claim 
to recognition for beauty as well as for rarity. 

Not least attractive are the old snuff-bottles, which were made 
for quantity dispensing of an unlovely tobacco product. The 
examples illustrated range in height from four and three-eighths 
to six inches. Something in the crude handsomeness of these sug- 
gests their availability as material for special collecting. Here is 
where one could wish for greater communicativeness on the 
author’s part. He might, perhaps, have told us the range of snuff- 
bottle styles, sizes, colors, and sources of production. But if he 
had begun to answer ali the other questions which his compila- 
tion suggests, he would never have completed his task. Doubt- 
less he was wise in setting his bounds and in keeping strictly 
within them. 

Portrait flasks consti- 
tute, in themselves, an in- 
teresting category. The 
pint flask, hip-pocket size, 
often contributed an added 
value to its contents .by 
presenting the effigy of a 
popular hero. The last of 
the type bears on one side 
the head of W. J.-Bryan; 
on theother a spread eagle. 
The various inscriptions in- 
dicate that the flask wasin- 
tended both to assist and 
to benefit by the enthusi- 
asm of Mr. Byran’s first 
presidential campaign, in 
which the issue of sixteen 
to one was paramount, the 
fateful number eighteen 
having not, as yet, vitally 
entered the consciousness 


of the American populace. SNUFF BotrLes AND SoME OTHERS, from Van Rensselaer’s Bottles and Flasks 
Interesting examples of Wellington, Conn., work. Numbers two and five are respectively 
a ribbed flask and a ribbed bottle. The others, with exception of number seven, are snuff 


Perhaps not every col- 
lector realizes that the vul- i a 
gar denomination of cer- 
tain, now presumably extinct, liquids as “booze” derives from 
E. C. Booz, who, during the heat of William Henry Harrison’s 
campaign of 1840, conceived the idea of selling what he christ- 
ened “Old Cabin Whiskey” in quart bottles shaped in imitation 
of a log cabin, whereof the neck constituted the chimney. Their 
popularity must then have been great. Today, even though 
empty, these bottles command a good price. 

In compiling this careful check-list, Mr. Van Rensselaer has 
performed a scholarly service to collecting. It is to be hoped that, 
having thus generally covered the ground and having invited 
criticism and correction, he will turn his attention to publishing 
an inclusive study, or series of studies, of glass-making in America. 
Many, indeed most, of the old-time factories have disappeared. 
Some of them are wiped completely from the map. The methods 
of manufacture among those which, remaining, may claim early 
ancestry, have undergone great change. A compilation of all 
available facts concerning the history of the old establishments, 
and a critical study of their products, with a view to the accurate 
determining of attributions, is needed. The further removed in 
time from the period of discussion, the more difficult the task. 
That the most interesting products of these old factories were, in 
general, containers for strong waters is a circumstance that links 
our forefathers more closely to the rest of the human race, whose 
most exquisite devisings of form, color, and texture, in glass, 
metal, and pottery, have, from the dawn of time, been dedicated 
to the uses of Bacchus. 





Be that as it may, to the full-fledged collector of bottles, or to 
him who feels but the first, faint stirrings of mania, and is dim 
seeking a point of departure, Mr. Van Rensselaer’s book ig 
indispensable. And, be it remarked, not the least of its merits jg 
a format that allows easy slipping in and out of pocket. This is an 
indispensable quality in a check list, much of whose value must 
needs depend upon its handy companionship in the quest. 


AnTIQUES, GENUINE AND Spurious: By Frederick Litchfield 
New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co. Price, $10.00. To be te. 
viewed in the March number. 


Tue GenTLe Art oF Fakino: By Riccardo Nobili. Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $6.00. To be reviewed in 
the March number. 


Antiques In Cur- 
rent Magazines 


FURNISHINGS 


O.p GaTEs or Span, 
Avery Edwin Field, in 
January The House 
Beautiful. A page of 
photographs of gates 
now in use at Mission 
Inn, Riverside, Califor- 
nia. 


THE BROOKFIELD TAVERN 
RestorebD. Harriet §, 
Gillespie, in January 
The House Beautiful. 
An account of the mov- 
ing—to a site near Dan- 
bury, Connecticut— 
restoration, and furnish- 
ing, with a rare collec- 
tion of seventeenth cen- 
tury furniture, of this 
historical tavern.  IIllus- 
trated. 


Concerninec Paintep Furniture. Esther Singleton, in Christ- 
mas Arts and Decoration. Illustrated. Historic types and mod- 
ern developments. 

Rare Crocks. From the collection of M. H. Lombard, in Janu- 
ary The House Beautiful. A page of photographs of clocks at- 
tributed to Simon and Aaron Willard. 


GLASS 
O_p Pressep Grass. Alice Van Leer Carrick, in December 
Country Life. Illustrated. A history of the making of pressed 
glass in America, more particularly in Sandwich, Mass. 


PEWTER 
Pewrer as Decoration. Emily Burbank, in December House 
and Garden. Illustrated. Contains an account of Charles Mo- 
riggi of Vevey, Lake Geneva, Switzerland, with a short sketch 
of the making of pewter. : 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 

Piates AND Oruer Disues. Chinese Porcelain: Part I. George 
Leland Hunter, in December Good Furniture. Exceptionally 
fine illustrations, in color, of Chinese methods of glazing and 

* coloring. 

Co.iectinc Japanese Inro. Gardner Tea'l, in January House 
and Garden. Illustrated. A description of “Inro,” the nests of 
boxes, beautifully decorated, and, formerly, a part of every 
Japanese gentleman’s costume. 
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Antiques in Lecture and Exhibition 


ANTIQUES will gladly publish advance information of lectures and exhibitions in 
the field of its particular interest. Notice of such events should reach the editorial 
office if possible, three weeks in advance of their scheduled occurrence. 

’ 


LECTURES 
BOSTON: The Museum of Fine Arts 


Informal discussions under guidance of museum officers. 
Hours are 2.30 to 4.30 on the days set. Open to the public, with- 


out ticket. 

yanuary 11, 18. In Middle Empire Room. Egyptian Art. Dr. 

“ G. A. Reisner, curator. 

March 1,8, and 15. In the New Marble Room. Classical Art. Dr. 
L. D. Caskey, curator. 

March 22, 29, and April 5. Asiatic Art. John E. Lodge, curator of 
Chinese and Japanese Art, and Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, 
keeper of Indian Art. 

BOSTON: The Public Library 
Free lectures to be held at 8 p.m. on the days noted: 
March 30. “Boston Becomes a City, 1822: Its Social, Literary, 
and Artistic Development,” by Martha A. S. Shannon. 
EXHIBITIONS OF ANTIQUES 
BOSTON: Copley-Plaza Hotel 
January 8 to 15. Early Chinese Works of Art. 


Worcester, Mass: Worcester Historical Society 
February 1 to 21; afternoons. Collection of Bennington ware. 





Auction Notes 


CALENDAR 
(Sales to be held at galleries unless otherwise noted) 


BOSTON: 
January 12-25 Tur Leonarp GALLERIES. 46-48 Bromfield Street. 
afternoon Sale of antique and modern furniture, Chinese porce- 
lains, etc., from collections of Eliza C. Winthrop and 
the Crooker Company. 
LONDON: 


February 6,7,8,9,70 SotTHEBy, Witkinson & Hopce, 34-36 New Bond Street. 


Sale of books from the collection of S. R. Christie-Miller.* 


NEW YORK: American Art Gatteries, Madison Square South. 
January 10 Notable paintings from the collection of Mr. Alexander 
evening Peacock of Pittsburgh; Barbizon,English, American, and 
Sale held at Plaza’ Dutch Schools. 
January 12 Pearls, diamonds and other jewelry, old laces, expensive 
afternoon furs. View commences January 4. 
January 12 Etchings and engravings from the collection of Mr. 


evening Edgar C. Miller, Jr., of Baltimore. Works of Ward, 
Cousins, Durer, Green, Haden, Whistler, and Haig. 

January 13 Whistleriana, etchings, letters, drawings, etc., from the 

afternoon and evening collections of the late William Heinemann and the late 

Thomas Hopp. Also books, letters, and autographs of 

other notables of the day, from the collections of Miss 

Susan Minns of Boston and Mr. Sidney Pawling of 


England. View commences January 9. 


January 26 Sale of first editions, MSS., colored plates, etc., from 
evening the collections of Mr. Frederick Corden, Mr. David G. 

January 27 Jo: ce, and Captain E. W. Martindell. 

afternoon and evening 


January 12 and 14 Tue Anperson GALLERIES, Park Avenue at 59th St. 


afternoons Art collection of Mr. Viadmir G. Simkhovitch. 
January 47 The library of the late Albert J. Morgan, of Larchmont, 
evening New York. 


January 18 Collection of Modern First Editions. 
afternoon : 
January 18 Books on Cookery, the collection of Mrs. Blanche H. 


evening dePuy, with additions from other collections. 
January 19 and 20 The James N. Rosenburg Collection of Etchings. 
evenings 


*See notes, Books Old and Rare, page 81. 


January 23 to 28 The J. P. Temple Collection of American Colonial Fur- 


afternoons niture and Objects of Art. Catalogue prepaid, $2. 

February 1 and 2 The Dr. R. T. Jupp Collection of Dickens. 
evenings 

February 6 and 7 The Henry S. Van Duzer Collection of Thackeray. 
evenings 

February 1}, 14, 15 The W. G. Wilkins Collection of Dickens. 
afternoons 

PHILADELPHIA: 


Beginning January 76 Tue Paitapevpuia Art GALeries,S. E. corner of 15th 
afternoons and Chestnut Streets. 
Sale of antique furniture, china, glass, from the collec- 
tion of Mr. J. L. Isaacs. 


T= tale of an auction should usually be taken with some 
salt, for without such sensibie seasoning published prices 
may become disturbing food for the imagination. With thousands 
of lots passing through the salesrooms it is manifestly impossible 
to report complete lists of prices; still more impossible to offer 
complete descriptions, even where prices are quoted; superlatiye- 
ly impossible to appraise the real quality of the objects described. 
Nevertheless such sales digests as are offered here will help in 
judging the trend of prices. 

On the whole, it looks like a good time for the person with 
knowledge, and the courage of'it, to keep his eye out, not only in 
the auction rooms, but in the establishments of the dealers. The 
social upheaval subsequent to the war is causing the dispersal of 
long-cherished collections, and is bringing to market countless 
treasured family pieces. Some of the loot of war and revolution, 
too, is coming to the surface out of the whirlpool of events. Per- 
haps a new race of collectors must be reared to absorb all these 
things. Opportunity, however, seldom suffers prolonged loneli- 
ness. If the present period of dispersion is not shortly followed by 
an era of violent collecting, history deserves to be shelved for ail 
time. 

* * * 

Appreciation of things Spanish seems somewhat laggard. At 
the American Art Galleries’ sale last October a number of choice 
old Spanish pieces passed for little more than a song; and it 
would be a poor song indeed that would draw smaller recom- 
pense than many of the lots sold at the Anderson Galleries, 
December fifteenth. These were, for the most part, Spanish- 
American paintings and carvings in stone, wood, and ivory. 
Failure to have seen the things impairs judgment, but to view 
the priced catalogue is to weep over an opportunity lost. Of this 
Spanish business, more later. Just now the list of other things is 
long. It will be observed that old tapestries and old needlepoint 
upholstery are in demand. Glassware, too, brings good prices. But 
here is the digest:— : 


BOSTON — William K. Mackay Company 

DECEMBER 13-16 

Stock or F. A. Rosart, $9 Beacon Street 

Furniture: Maple highboy, $162.50. Maple highboy, $160. Lowboy, $145. Ser- 


pentine mahogany secretary, $325. Serpentine bureau, $165. Mahogany desk, 
$160. 


CHICAGO — Williams, Barker &8 Severn Co. 

NovEMBER 28, 29, 30 

Errects or THE Late Mrs. Georce M. PuttMan 

China and glass: Massive Royal Sevres, bronze clock, two large vases, $700. Some 
Dresden and Austrian groups of figures brought prices from $40 to $80 a group. 

Furniture: A French rosewood inlaid writing desk, $160. Antique Dutch Mar- 
quetrie writing desk, $180. Dutch Marquetrie highback armchair, $150. 


LONDON — Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 

NovEMBER 30, DECEMBER I 

SALE OF JEWELRY, MINIATURES, SNUFF-BOXES AND OtpD Enc- 
LISH SILVER 


Miniatures: A fine oval, 134”, in frame set with 56 small diamonds, by John 
Smart, £200. Another by the same artist, oval, 234”, dated 1781, £180. 
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Jewelry: A very fine silver box, 344” diameter, 1%” high, property of Sir Isaac 
Newton, £105. 

Silver: A William III fine tankard, plain, with moulded base and rim, marked 
London 1699, weight 27 0z., 18 dwts., £80.18.2. A William and Mary plain basin 
and cover, 5” high, 4%’ diameter, London 1691, weight 13 0z., 14 dwts., 
£128.8.9. A rare Queen Anne Newcastle tankard, plain straight sides, with 
moulded rim and base, 614"’, Newcastle 1706, weight 21 0z., 2 dwts. £54.17.2. 
An extremely fine Elizabethan mazer, 7” in diameter, 474” high, of an unusual 
type, with two plain silver ring handles, 114”’ diameter, in maple wood, with a 
foot of its own. Print inside the bowl has the arms of the Cotes of Aylestone, 
Co. Leicester, and the piece is fully marked; London 1586, maker’s mark a 
calthrop, £800. 3 


DECEMBER 2. 
SALE OF PorcELAIN AND OLp ENGLIsH FuRNITURE 


China: A fine Urbino, dish, painted with classical battle scene, 164” diameter, 
£90. A very fine bamboo “Famille Verte” teapot and cover, K’ang-hsi, 414”, 
with wood stand, £115. 

Furniture: Set of four fine ribbon-back chairs, English, middle eighteenth century, 
£220. Six mahogany Hepplewhite chairs, seats upholstered and covered in old 
needlework, £88. Three mahogany Chippendale Guild chairs, carved backs, 
leather seats, £60. Twenty-one Hepplewhite mahogany single chairs, backs 
carved, £100. Pair of Chippendale side tables, mahogany, 2’ 7” wide, 2’ 6” 
high, £80. Chippendale mahogany bookcase, bracket feet, serpentine front, 
2’ 9” wide x 6’ 4” high, £66. Sheraton mahogany bookcase, 6’ 10” wide, 7’ 8” 
high, £64. 


DECEMBER 5 ; 
A Victoria Cross and Four Medals, awarded to Sergeant John Murray, £106, 


DECEMBER 7 

SALE OF ARMouUR AND Weapons, property of Dr. Ferdinand 
Forster and Captain Luttrell Byrom 

Firearms: Scotch flint-lock pistol, £51. 

Harness: Manteau D’Armes, sixteenth century, £105. A suit of fluted armour, 
Maximilian type, German, early sixteenth century, £770. Suit of fluted 
armour, c. 1530, with armourer’s mark, the letter W and the Nuremberg guild 
mark, £2,850. 

Swords: Sword of the type in use during thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
£52. Two-handed sword, German, early sixteenth century, £50. 


DECEMBER 9 
SALE OF PorcELAIN, FURNITURE, TAPESTRIES 


China and Glass: A pair of Worcester scale blue vases, Dr. Wall period, 714’, 
square mark, £65. A set of three Chelsea porcelain vases, 1214’, £46. A Chel- 
sea porcelain vase and cover from a Dresden model, with a group of the “Toilet 
of Venus,” 16”, £48. A set of three Chelsea-Derby jardinieres, 6%” high, 
gold crown and anchor mark, £68. 

Furniture: A Hepplewhite small sideboard, £41. A William and Mary cabinet, 
£62. A Sheraton breakfront sideboard, £56. A Spanish steel chest, c. 1600, 
2234" x 13” x 14", £33. 

Tapestries: Six panels of seventeenth century Flemish tapestry, varying in size 
from 8’ 9’ x 7’ 2” to 12’ 6” x 6’ 6” at prices ranging from £40 to £150 each. 


NEW YORK — The American Art Galleries 


NoveMBER 18, Ig 
SALE OF IMPORTANT SPECIMENS OF ARMS AND ARMOR 


Dr. Bashford Dean says of this auction: “It is fair to say that the collector or 
the museum curator who wishes good specimens of characteristic periods will find 
in this sale an extraordinary opportunity to acquire them. There are many types 
which seem never before to have appeared in public sale on this side of the water.” 
Crossbows: Saxon crossbow of large model (Ganzeruestung), about 1580. Fine 

stock veneered with ebony and bone, bears armorer’s mark of a crossbow, 

$425. Late seventeenth century Saxon crossbow, stock inlaid with bone and 
mother of pearl, $550. 


Daggers: Basilard, English fourteenth century, rarest type of English dagger. 
Handle restored, $35. Cinquedea, North Italian, fifteenth century, small model 
grip with typical ajouré rosettes, even on metal border of pommel. Museum 
piece, $325. 

Firearms: Pistol, richly chased and mounted in gold, 1864-1867, originally in 
possession of Mexican Emperor Maximilian, $260. 

Gauntlets: The prices of gauntlets ran from $10 for a German, 1565, to $80 for an 
artificial hand, German, sixteenth century. 


Halberds: Ox-tongue Partisan, early sixteenth century, $30. Bohemian ear spoon, 
earliest model, late fourteenth or early fifteenth century, $80. Lochaber axe, 
Scottish, not later than fifteenth century, $120. Swiss (Zurich) halberd, dated 
1580, richly etched with traceries and strap work, $310. Another of similar ori- 
gin, decoration suggests a little later date, $330. 





i, 





Harness: Complete harness for tilting, German, 1545, $2,700. Half Ar 
Italian, 1565, $1,500. Gothic harness, comprehensively North Italian abo 
1490, casque bears mark of the famous Milanese armorer, Antonio di Mis . 
lia, $8,100. a: 


mor, North 


Helmets: Spider helmet, French (?), seventeenth century, $330. Closed helm 
French, late sixteenth century, in original condition throughout, $375. Road | 
Armet, English, late fifteenth century, throat defense of original chain ps: 
added, very important piece, $1,450. Morion, Saxon, 1585, $1,000, 

Swords: Italian (?), early fifteenth century, $260. Falchon, North Italian, 1500 
$60. Double-handed, Spanish, 1550, length 69’, $180. Swept hilted rapier, 
Italian, 1600, bears Milanese mark, $300. Rapier, Neapolitan (?), 1629 « 
portant piece, $470. F 


DECEMBER 2 AND 3 

REORGANIZATION SALE OF D. S. Hess & Company 

Furniture: Set of eight Italian gilt armchairs, $400. Pair of Italian bronze and- 
irons, $210. Chinese painted and gilded cabinet, $155. Two French seventeenth 
century walnut armchairs in petit and gros point covering, $1,540. 


Tapestry: Sixteenth century Flemish tapestry, portraying a warrior group in dis. 
tinctive design and color, $4,000. 


DECEMBER 8, g, 10 

SALE oF Earty AMERICAN Furniture, Cuina, Etc. 

Chairs: Carved hickory, comb-back rocker, early American, $160. Six fiddleback, 
maple, Windsor chairs, early American, $120. One arm and seven side chairs, 
American, eighteenth century, painted, $100. 

China and Glass: Two Dolphin glass candlesticks, early American, $70. Two simi- 
lar candlesticks, $70. Pair of pressed glass lamps with globes, early American, 
$50. Lowestoft dinner service, 17 pieces, $145. Syntax octagonal platter, bor- 
der of flowers and shells, 17” x 1234”, “A Noble Hunting Party,” $330. Fine 
Syntax soup tureen, octagonal shape with cover, stand, and ladle; $300. Dark 
blue plate, curved rim and scallop edge, 62’’ diameter, “Near Newark, N. J.,” 
$105. Wood plate, 712’’ diameter, ““Mount Vernon,” $120. _ 

Silver: Early American teapot, pear shaped, domed lid and dish finial, looped 
handle of wood, $1,120. 


DECEMBER IS AND 16 

SALE or Opjects or HouseHoip UTILITy AND EMBELLISHMENT 

China and Glass: Eighteen Royal Minton game plates, $216. Twelve decorated 
Spode plates, by Worrall, $204. 

Miscellaneous: Two early American powder horns, united by brass chain, one en- 
graved with a map, $22.50. 

Silver: Early American silver tea and coffee service, by Kirk, of Baltimore, con- 
sisting of tea and coffee pots, sugar bowl, creamer, and bowl, $245. Irish silver 
bowl and cover, Dublin hallmark of eighteenth century, $220. 

Tapestry: Two Brussels tapestry panels, seventeenth century, height 12' 2”, 
width 22”, $700. Two Brussels tapestry and velour portiéres and lambrequin, 
Flemish, seventeenth century, length 9’ 5”, width 5’ 4’, $1,400. 


DECEMBER 17 


At the sale of linens and rare laces, the property of Mme. Regina Cattadori, of 
Florence, Italy, the highest price realized was $675 for a Point de Venise and 
Burano lace cover, with a diameter of 2 yards, 8 inches. A Point de Venise 
cover with a diameter of 1 yard, 4 inches, sold for $410, and a 2 yard square 
Point de Venise and Filet lace table cover, for $150. 


NEW YORK — The Anderson Galleries 

NoveEMBER 17, 18, 19 

SALE or Furniture, Porcexains, Rues, Vases, Etc., from the 
collections of the late Harriet A. Curtis, Daniel F. Appleton, 
and Walter White Evans 

China and Glass: The famous ostrich egg vase, China, Sung period, height 18", 
circumference 2914”, which sold in the Captain Brinkley sale, 1903, for $2,300, 
brought only $1,200. 

Furniture: An elaborate Japanese lacquer armchair, with mother-of-pearl inlay, 
and red, green, and gold lacquer, $70. Large marquetry and ormolu commode, 
French nineteenth century, $410. 

Rugs: A large woolen rug, Kirman, 14’ 10” x 9’, $450. 


DECEMBER 2 AND 3 
SALE or OrtentaL Rucs, Potrery, Grass, Erc., from the 
Raffy collection 


China and Glass: A turquoise pottery bottle, thirteenth century, height 13%" 
$175. A turquoise tin enameled pottery bowl, Rhages, Persia, twelfth to thit- 


teenth century, $150. i 
Rugs: Joshegan woolen rug, about 1800, 4’ 9’ x 9’ 8’, $1,050. 
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ECEMBER 8 re 
a or Sip Move s, Books, Prints, Erc., pertaining to the 


sea, from the collection of Mr. Fred J. Peters 


Furniture: Mahogany barometer, Scotch, eighteenth century, height 43”, $135. 
Jacobean oak gate-leg table, seventeenth century, English, $200. New Hamp- 
shire tankard settee, early eighteenth century, $142.50. 

Prints: The prices for prints of clipper ships ranged from $8 for a colored litho- 

raph of a clipper ship in a snowstorm to $112.50 for the colored lithograph, 
Young America,” dated 1853. The prices of whaling prints ranged from $27.50 
for an “American Whaler,” by N. Currier, to $72.50 for the colored lithograph, 
“Sperm Whaling,” published by Taber & Co., New Bedford. Among the U. S. 
Navy prints $130 was received for the “U.S. Frigate Hudson,” and $15 for a 
“U.S. Ship of the Line in a Gale,” published by N. Currier. 


Marine and Whaling Relics: Whaling inkwell and sandpot, the latter for drying 
the writing in the log book, $9. Two brass ship’s lanterns, $50. Three wood- 
block whaling stamps, part of the equipment of the famous whaler “Rous- 
seau,” $30. Wheel of H. M. S. “Hood,” diameter 6”, $310. 

Ship Models: Among the remarkable collection of thirty-three ship models, the 
highest price realized was $7,000 for the “Britannia,” an English man-of-war 
built at Chatham in 1682. The model has an exquisitely carved figurehead with 
cherubs surrounding the Queen on one side, and the reverse representing 
Britannia served by warriors and cherubs. The length of the hull is 34”. The 
Dutch admiralty yacht, 1660, built in frame to show construction, with stern, 
figurehead, and galleries finely carved, length of hull 31”, brought $5,100. An- 
other English man-of-war, “Caesar,” 1793, fully rigged with all blocks and 
gear complete, $3,250. Another, the “Royal Adelaide,” 1828, original model of 
Robert Sepping’s, the designer, with presentation plate to the King and 
Queen, length of hull 44”, $3,700. A large model of an English ship-of-the-line, 
of bone, planked and ribbed, length 25”, $850. 


DECEMBER 9 AND IO 

SALE OF SILVER, FuRNITURE, PorcELaiNn, Ruas, Etc., from the 
collections of the late Mrs. Bradley Martin and Mrs. Barger 
Wallach 

Chairs: Early American Miles Standish chair, $3. Walnut armchair with gros and 
petit point covers, Louis XV, $270. Walnut and gros-point embroidery arm- 
chair, French, Louis XV, $310. 

Miscellaneous: Massive oak dresser, English, eighteenth century, height 6’ 9”, 
length 5’ 8”, depth 1’ 10”, $325. Oak refectory table, Jacobean style, length 
88”, height 29”, depth 3014”’,$550. Oak gate-leg table, Jacobean, length 4212”, 
height 28”, top (extended), 57’, $120. Pair of Sheraton library globes on ma- 
hogany stands, English, late eighteenth century, $100. Spanish chest, seven- 
teenth century, height 2514”, length 62”, depth 21”, $140. 


Rugs: The price for hooked rugs ranged from $7 for one 2’ 5” x 5’ 2’, to one for 
$42.50, 5’ 6” x 3’ 3”. A hooked rug with a fuzzy Bennington poodle in the 
centre, size 2’ 7’’ x 5’, brought $44. 

Silver: Large silver tankard, weight 108 ounces, English, 1798 (?), $400. In gen- 
eral silver ran from $2 an ounce to $5 per ounce, with the notable exception of a 
German trophy cup of silver, weighing 225 ounces, which brought 84 cents an 
ounce. 


DECEMBER 15, 16, 17 


SALE OF OLD ENGLISH AND IRISH SfLVER from the collections of 
several Irish owners 


Tea Sets and Tureens: Three-piece tea set, Dublin, 1811, consisting of teapot» 
sugar bowl, and creamer, weight about 45 ounces, $365. Pair of oval tureens, 
London, 1828, weight 1,075 ounces, $2,000. 

Loving Cup: English loving cup with cover, London, 1749, weight about 176 
ounces, $1,950. Pair of three-light Sheffield candelabra, height 2012”, $205. 


Caddies: Pair of English silver tea caddies, in original wooden case, London, 
1795, weight about 36 ounces, $390. 


NEW YORK — Clarke’s 
DeceMBER 8, g, 10 


REORGANIZATION SALE or E, FEFFERCORN 


Beds and Lowboys: One Sheraton bed, English mahogany, $160. Lowboy, Queen 
Anne, $60. 

Chairs: French walnut armchair, $160. Set of four high-back William and Mary 
chairs, $220. Early Queen Anne armchair in needlework, $320. 

China and Glass: Two old Bristol glass beakers, red agate decoration, $12. Twelve 
sapphire-blue Bohenfian glass tumblers, $60. Lowestoft dinner service, 58 
Pleces, $300. Lowestoft tea segvice, about 28 pieces, $130. 

Clocks: Inlaid grandfather clock, $300. Chippendale striking bracket, Gothic, 
$170. 

a Louis XV cheek sofa in needlework, $1,200. Charles II needlework sofa, 

35275. 
Tables: William and Mary butterfly table in oak, $320. 
Tapestries: Two seventeenth century Verdure tapestries, $2,100 each. 


Are You Looking for 


A Carved Empire Sofa with Pillows 

A Carved Chest 
A Round-front Bureau 
A Very Fine Curly Maple Desk 
A Duncan Chair 
¥isit Harry’s Curtosity Shop, Inc. 
191-193 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 
(One minute from Park Square or Boylston Street) 


TELEPHONE, Beach 2925 
Both the goods and the prices will more than interest you. 


ANTIQUE SHOP. 


142 MAIN ST., BROCKTON, MASS. 





Dealers and Appraisers 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE BUSINESS 


N. F. KELSEA, Propriezor 


REMEMBER, Ke/sea’s Antique Auctions are very 
popular. Write for dates. 


J. S. METCALFE 
Antiques, Furniture 


Works of Art, Exe. 


COR. FEDERAL AND NORTH 
STREETS 


SALEM, MASS. 


C. F: LISBSISB & Ce. 
Booksellers and Appraisers 


( Book -AuGtioneers for Over Fi orty Years ) 








3 HAMILTON PLACE, ROOMS 214-216 


. BOSTON. 
cAntique Dealers and (olleétors 


Gen us a list of your Old Books, Old Prints, 
Portraits, Whaling Pictures, Old Autograph 
Letters, and Documents. 
Large or small lots of Books, etc., purchased for 
cash. Appraisals made for Probate, Income Tax, 
or Insurance. 
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When in PHILADELPHIA 


call at 


OSBORN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Old Glass, China, Pewter, Etc. 


















































1026 PINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 


i H. SACKS & SONS 


62-64 HarvarD STREET, BROOKLINE, Mass. 
TELEPHONE, BROOKLINE 865 








Antique Furniture 
Brass Antiques Restored 


, Cabinet andcArtistic Furniture Maker 
CHARLES S. ANDREWS 
: Antiques 


37 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, HAYMARKET 2225 


MURAL PAINTINGS for American Homes 


I HAVE a very unusual proposition that will interest you. 
My contract enables me to offer you LYME paintings 
of merit at one-third the price the artist would ask. 


DAVIS FURNITURE SHOP 
Antiques LYME, CONN. Reproductions 


CONLON’S CLOCK SHOP 
9 BOSWORTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Intelligent Repairing of ) 
Antique Clocks 


Missing parts made by hand, Style and Workmanship Equal to best Masters of Old 
RARE CLOCKS. BOUGHT AND SOLD 























TELEPHONE, HINGHAM 476 
MAGNER BROS. 
GREEN STREET, HINGHAM, MASS. 
Expert Refinishers & Repazrers 
of Antiques 


FurRNITURE OF YE OLDEN Days 


JAMES M. FISK & CO. 


I7 PROVINCE STREET, BOSTON,. MASS. 
Specialists in Restoring Oil Paintings 
Engravings, Etchings, Etc. 

Expert Service on Difficult Antiques in Wood 


Our advice freely given, if requested, to those who have doubts as to what may or 
should be done. 


WALLACE 'NUTIING 


(onsultant 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, Mass. 








Advises regarding proper American furniture. Buys on 
commission. Has nothing on sale. 





Antique Stores of America 
II. The (ity of Philadelphia 
Poesy seesemene as should be expected from its 


early settlement and immediately developed im. 

portance, is a great centre of the trade in antiques 
The local examples of Colonial workmanship display many 
of the characteristics of the early settlers themselves, who 
were mainly sturdy German and Dutch folk, or English 
Quakers, all of them lovers of the substantial and the dur. 
able rather than of the more subtly ornamental. Hence 
much of their craftsmanship has endured and is still in 
usable condition. There is a pleasing dignity to theold 
corner cupboards and to the kitchen cabinets and chests 
of drawers of the so-called Pennsylvania Dutch style; and 
the walnut orcherry wood, of which they were constructed, 
is as solid as it was two centuries since. 

Large stores well stocked, not only with local antique 
articles, but those of other parts of America and from 
abroad, are numerous in the city. Many large decorating 
firms also make free use of antiques in fitting up the homes 
of their clients. 

The visitor to Philadelphia’s antiques stores discovers 
many pieces of furniture and bric-a-brac, in which Italian 
influence is strongly apparent. These in general, it is said, 
are stray pieces from more southern parts where immi- 
grants came early from the home land of Christopher Co. 
lumbus. Indication of other European influence, except the 
German, Dutch, and English, is rarely encountered. Phila- 
delphia had some master craftsmen in copper and silver, 
but boasted no such group of workers as that which in 
Boston culminated in the person of Paul Revere. Hence, 
old metal work is not so plentiful in Philadelphia as in 
Boston, and this applies not less to iron than to silver. 

Philadelphia has compensation, however, in that many 
of the principal early potteries and glassworks of America 
were established in her vicinity, either in Pennsylvania or 
in New Jersey. The surviving specimens of their art are 
accessible to those who have the price to pay. 

Philadelphia is close to Mason and Dixon’s line, and 
many fine old pieces of household furniture and ware from 
the former great plantations come into her markets. 
Articles which once graced mansions in Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Virginia are frequently shown to the visitor, and 
occasionally pieces from still farther South. 

The outlying districts of Germantown and West Phila- 
delphia have groups of antiques establishments where some 
fine things may be found. A number of cultured Philadel- 
phia women have entered the trade, and find enjoyment 
and reward in handling the fine goods and chattels of 
former generations. They have given to their establish- 
ments a feminine touch; and their knowledge of methods 
of displaying their wares proves advantageous. 

A representative of ANTIQUES canvassed Philadelphia, 
in the course of preparing the following list of persons and 
firms in the antique trade in that city. This list is offered as 
a reliable reference directory. It may not be entirely com- 
plete. Firms whose names are omitted are, however, in- 
vited to correct the error. 

An auction sale which will relieve the congestion of stock 
in one of the well-known Philadelphia establishments 1s 
noted on page 89. 


—) 
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The List, Alphabetically Arranged 


(Dealers wishing inclusion in the list should notify the publisher) 


Mas. Joan Morcan Asx, 5302 Knox Street, Germantown — Collector and 
buyer on commission. 

A.F.C. BaTEMAN Co., Inc., 920 to 924 Pine Street; Alfred G. Doyle, manager 
pes Antique furniture; reproductions to order. 

Apranam C. BELL, 1771 Chestnut Street — Antiques and reproductions. 

Bernarp & Beck, 926 Pine Street; Henry S. Bernard and Herman S. Beck— 
Antique furniture, repairs and restorations; also reproductions. 

Apram R. BirtwELt, 6658 Crowson Street, Mount Airy — Restorer of furni- 
ture. a . . . . 

Britt BROTHERS, 1004 Pine Street — Furniture, including reproductions; also 
restoring and repairing. 

Maurice Brix, 18th and Sansom Streets — Old jewelry, silver, glass and 
porcelain; American samplers. 

Burns’s ANTIQUE SHOP, 912 Walnut Street; Charles Burns, proprietor — 
China, glass, jewelry, figurines of all kinds, also furniture. 

Tae Cuapman Decorative Co., 1608 and 1610 Walnut Street; Gustav Ket- 
terer, president; Joseph Chapman, vice-president and treasurer; H. C. Parker, 
secretary — A concern which makes extensive use of antiques and some repro- 
ductions in the designing of decorations. 

A. L. Diament & Co., 1515 Walnut Street; A. L. Diament, manager—Im- 
porters of English furniture and decorative articles. 

Dominic Donin1, 4921 Germantown Avenue, Germantown — Restorer of 
antique furniture and maker of reproductions. 

Pierre DorioT ANTIQUE STORE, 260 South 11th Street — Antique furniture, 
repairs and restoration work; reproductions to order. George L. Lafferty and 

omas F. Lafferty, nephews of the founder, are present proprietors. 

y, nep P' , prop 

Harry A, Eperuarpt, 213 South 11th Street — Restorer of objects of art, 
including sculptures, paintings, china, glass, etc. 

ApraHaM ErFINGER, 1030 Pine Street — General line of antiques. 

3! q 

Dantet H. Farr, 1626 Walnut Street — Dealer in antique art works of all 
kinds, mostly importations. 

Jacos FisHMAN, 1032 Pine Street — Wood carver; dealer in antiques and re- 
productions. 

Natuan Forman, 325 South 11th Street — Dealer in antiques; reproductions 
of antique furniture and upholstering to order. 

Marttuew W. Forsyvu, 922 Walnut Street — Picture and mirror frame resto- 
ration, or reproductions to order. 

SamuEL T. Freeman & Co., 1519 and 1521 Chestnut Street; Edmund B. 
Brickley, manager of antiques department — Auctioneers who hold regular sales 


” of antiques. 


Gerson BroTtHERS, 221 North 1oth Street — Furniture, antiques and repro- 
ductions. 

SamuEL GotpBerc & Son, 1112 Pine Street — General line of antiques and 
reproductions. 

Water E. Hunt, South 20th and Mifflin Streets — Furniture reproductions. 

Huston’s ANTIQUE SHOP, 321 South 11th Street; John Huston, manager — 
Old pewter, weapons and metal articles; Pennsylvania furniture a specialty. 

Cuartes Irvin, 1508 Cherry Street — Gunsmith; specializes in the repair of 
old weapons. 

Kane’s Art Suop, 234 North 13th Street; Frank D. Kane, proprietor — 
Dealer in Occidental and Oriental works of art, especially porcelains, paintings, 
jade, and articles in the precious metals; art framing and cabinet work to order. 

PETER J. Jina, 611 South 52d Street, West Philadelphia — Furniture repro- 
ductions, 

Pau S. Kerns, 1705 Fairmount Avenue — Antiques and bric-a-brac. 

Lewis Kine, 928 and 930 Pine Street — Colonial and orher antiques; furniture 
reproductions. 


Joseru Lacey, 1034 Pine Street — Restorer of and dealer in antiques and 
works of art. 


é Nar Lacy, 1038 Pine Street — Decorator, handles decorative goods, bric-a- 
rac, etc. 


_ Isaac Lanpa, 315 Spruce Street — Old furniture, reproductions and restora- 
tion work, 

Lavinsky’s AnTIQUE SHoP, 1128 and 1130 Pine Street; Mauris and Irving J. 
Lavinsky, proprietors — General line. 

Leary’s Book Store, gth Street, opposite central postoffice; Leary, Stuart & 
Co., proprietors; William H. Stuart, manager — Rare books, prints and docu- 
ments. = 

Ricuarp W. Leung, 206 South 12th Street; Milton Scheuer, manager — Im- 
Porter and collector of antiques; English furniture, glass and china are special- 
ties. Store also in New York City. 

Wittiam J. Links, 616 South roth Street — General line, china being the 
specialty; does furniture restoration and repairing of china, glass and bric-a-brac. 

CuristIANn J. Lupwie, 63 50 Germantown Avenue, Germantown — Antiques 
generally; furniture restorations and reproductions. 


LARGE AND VARIED COLLECTION OF NOTEWORTHY 


ANTIQUES 
FORMED BY THE WELL-KNOWN EXPERT 
MR. J. L. ISAACS 
OF THE PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE co., 628 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
WILL BE DISPOSED OF AT 
UNRESTRICTED PUBLIC SALE 
BEGINNING MONDAY, JANUARY I6, 1922, AND FOLLOWING 
DAYS AT TWO O'CLOCK AT 


THE PHILADELPHIA ART GALLERIES 


SOUTHEAST CORNER FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA 


(R. H. WALMER, AUCTIONEER) 
WHERE IT HAS BEEN REMOVED FOR CONVENIENCE OF EXHIBITION AND SALE 





ANTIQUES 


Historical and Old Blue (hina 
Glass, Staffordshire 


Ornaments, Etc. 


MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER 
260 Brow Street, East Provipence, R.I. 
Telephone, East PROVIDENCE 130-R 


S. E. HOLOWAY 


Formerly SamurL Hotoway 
ESTABLISHED THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


Gold Gilder 


of Antique and Modern Pi&ture and 
«Mirror Frames and Fine 


Furniture 


61 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON 


ESTABLISHED 1895 








TELEPHONE, Fort Hitt 3167 


ALBERT J. HILL 


EXPERT VALUATIONS 
APPRAISALS, AND INVENTORIES OF FINE 
PERSONAL PROPERTY 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, CHINA, GLASS 
SILVER, ETC. 


3 HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON 


PHILLIPS BUILDING 
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ANTIQUES 
ART TREASURES 
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: | . Howard (locks 


WILLARD DESIGNS 
8-DAY WEIGHT AND PENDULUM 
ACCURATE TIMEPIECES 





_E. HOWARD CLOCK CO. 
: Clock makers for eighty years 

; BOSTON 

Telephone Main 643 


Lovers of ‘Rugs 


will enjoy studying some fine exam- 
ples of Spanish peasant work, distant 
cousins to American hooked rugs, yet 
as different from them as Las Alpujar- 
ras from the Berkshires. 


Antiquss for March 


New YorK CHICAGO 








: RoBeERT McCracken, 3606 Lancaster Avenue, West Philadelphia — General 
line; also restoration work. 

Sot Marcus, 672 North roth Street — Furniture reproductions. 

Davip Masxow!rz, 917 Vine Street — General line; takes orders for buyin .. 

Jacos MENDELBAUM, 1022 Pine Street — General line; also reproductions aa 
repairing and restoration work. 

O. E. Mertz & Co., 260 South 18th Street — Decorators and interior archi 
tects who handle old paintings; old Italian, French, Spanish and English furniture 
and decorations, and also early American articles of art and utility. 

Emma L, Mippteton, 114 West Rittenhouse Street, Germantown — Old fur 
niture, china, glass, Sheffield ware, «.nd silver. 

Jonas P. L. NEtson, 807 Green Street — Furniture; restoration work. 

Ricuarp Norris, Queen Lane and Stokely Street, Germantown — Old glass 
especially rare bottles. : 

THE Op Corner Howss, 206 South Camac Street, a stone’s throw from Wal- 
nut Street; L. Jane Merrick, proprietor — Specializes in Holbein prints, handles 
other prints, also pictures, door knockers, furniture and articles of historic 
interest. 

ACHILLE OuivierE, 129 North 15th Street — Dealer in and repairer of old 
china and bric-a-brac. 

C. E. Osporn’s Curio AND ANTIQUE SuHopP, 1026 Pine Street — Old china 

. . . ’ 
pewter, bric-a-brac, coins, furniture. 

Propte’s ANTIQUE Store, 266 South 11th Street; John B. Boss, proprietor — 
General line of antiques; specializes in the odd and the artistic in jewelry, art, 
metal work, china, glass and carved ivory, and has notably large stocks of old 
coins and weapons. Another store at 1415 East Columbus Avenue. 

PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE Co., 628 Chestnut Street; J. L. Isaacs, proprietor — 
General line; specializes in American primitives, particularly works of art, paying 
unusual attention to works by the aborigines and the first settlers; handling early 
American paintings, pottery, glass and furniture. 

THE PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE EXCHANGE, two stores, 129 South 18th Street 
and 109 South 15th Street; Mrs. Emily Jones, proprietor — Old silver, jewelry, 
porcelain, china, bric-a-brac and furniture. 

Tue PuitaDetpuia Art GALLERIES, F5th and Chestnut Streets; Reed H. Wal- 
mer, auctioneer — Auctioneers who handle sales of antiques. 

Tue Pine Antique Suop, 1126 Pine Street; Joseph Fishbien, proprietor — 
General line; furniture restoration including upholstering. 

Revsin Ravirz, 3909 Lancaster Avenue, West Philadelphia — General line; 
also reproductions. 

Israet REESE, IoIo and 1018 Pine Street — Antique furniture; also restora- 
tions and reproductions. 

Marrua DEHAAs REEvES, 204 South Juniper Street — Rare silver, glass, 
pottery, furniture and other antiques of American interest. 

WittiaM Rocers, 5238 and 5240 Germantown Avenue, Germantown — Res- 
toration work and reproductions to order. 

Georce W. Rocerson, 1313 Ridge Avenue — Painter and restorer. 

Tue Rosensacu Co., 1320 Walnut Street; occupying two large old four-story 
houses with the exception of part of the street floor of one — Rare books, prints 
and paintings; autographs and historical manuscripts; antique furniture and 
objects of art; also has New York store. Philip H. Rosenbach is president and 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, treasurer. 

Harry RosenzweEIc, 1024 Pine Street — Antiques and reproductions. 

Max ScuarFeEr, 1134 Pine Street — Furniture and reproductions. 

Joun Scuotrz,1711 Fairmount Avenue—Furniture repairer,restorer and dealer. 

Pincus SEtpitcH, 239 South 3d Street — Furniture and reproductions; makes 
a specialty of fireplace accessories of every kind. 

Cuar_es SeEssLer, 1314 Walnut Street — Rare books and prints. 

SILVERMAN BROTHERS, 932 Pine Street; Walter and Lewis Silverman, pro- 
prietors — Furniture in antiques and reproductions. 

BENJAMIN SINGER, 6833 Germantown Avenue, Germantown — Restorations 
and reproductions of antique furniture and upholstering. 

Bernarp M. Sruccatur, 6376 Germantown Avenue, Germantown — Furni- 
ture restorations and reproductions to order. 

SaMUEL Supinsky, 245 South roth Street — Furniture and bric-a-brac. 

Artuur J. SusseLL, 1724 Chestnut Street — Rare porcelain, glass and metal 
work; old American glass a specialty; also letters and autographs. 

Daniet K. Varney, 1343 Ridge Avenue — General line of antiques. 

Harry H. WetuerstiNne, 5226 Germantown Avenue, Germantown; Harry 
Wetherstine, proprietor — General line; glass, porcelain and china are the 
specialties. 3 

Westinc, Evans & Ecmore, 1315 Walnut Street; Charles Westing, presi- 
dent and general manager — Importer of early English furniture of various 
periods. 

J. Frep Witson, 3804 Lancaster Avenue, West Philadelphia — Antique fur- 
niture, china and glass. 

Woopvitte & Co., 1711 Walnut Street; Miss Elizabeth Woodville, manager — 
Decorators who specialize in the use of antiques. 

Wiiram Mavrice Yacut, 317 Spruce Street — Maker of furniture repro 
ductions. 
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FOR, SALE 


FRANKLIN STOVE, exceptionally fine, with crane and kettle, shovel 
and tongs. The iron andirons are miniature women. Price, $75. Address 


Mrs. R. W. Payne, 39 Orchard Street, Greenfield, Mass. 


GENUINE BAXTER PRINTS, including “Crystal Palace (1853), New 
York,” “Landing of Columbus,” “Mz: Warm Now,” etc. Large stock. 
Address Captain Percy F. Gopewratu, Print Dealer, 135 Rideau 
Terrace, Ottawa, Canada. 


CURLY MAPLE HIGH FOUR-POST BED, CURLY MAPLE BU- 
REAU AND DESK. Address 137, Care of ANTIQUES, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND PINE DRESSER. Scrolled top and sides, three 
drawers and two doors in base, three shelves in upper part, good con- 
dition; price, $500. Curly Maple Desk on frame with stretchers; 
price, $200. Small Panelled Oak Chest, pine lid, pin hinges, shadow 
mould on rails and stiles; price, $100. Large stock-of Antiques always 
on hand. Address 138, Care of ANTIQUES, Boston. 


HERATON SIDEBOARD, 5 feet 10 inches long, swell front and inlaid 
dainty fluted legs with bottle drawers and serving tray. For photograph 
or further particulars address 136, Care of ANTIQUES, Boston. 


THREE CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS; inlaid knife-box; a Hepplewhite 
mirror; inlaid Sheraton card-table; cup-plates; three high-post beds, 
very fine ones. Address J. E. Doran, Smith’s Ferry, Holyoke, Mass. 
R. F. D. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE, old glass, historical flasks, Ameri- 
can pottery, etc. Address Hoosac AnTIQUE & Hossy Suop, Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ANTIQUES. A few choice things, also historical flasks, 
cup-plates, and early glass. Can be seen by appointment. 221 East 
17th Street, New York City. Telephone, Bowling Green 3100, exten- 
sion 11. 


OLD BIBLE. Biblia Sacra Latina, printed by Coburger, Nuremberg, 
1479. Price, $300. THE SmitH Book Co., 914 Union Central Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CURLY MAPLE MIRROR, size suitable to use over bureau in bed- 
room. Address 134, Care of ANTIQUES, Boston 


PAIR OF GLASS DOLPHIN CANDLESTICKS, and other antiques. 
Address Mrs. D. T. Jounson, 534 Locust Street, Fall River, Mass. 


TALL CHERRY CLOCK, Hepplewhite, drop-leaf table, Hepplewhite 
card-table, curly-maple chairs, doplhin candlesticks, clutch-foot tables. 
Address 130, Care of ANTIQUES, Boston. 


OLD FRIESLAND CLOCK, perfect condition, original and complete 
In every detail even to alarm. Illustrated in Wallace Nutting’s book as 
belonging to the Pilgrim century. Price, $150. Address 139, Care of 
Antiques, Boston. 





HIGHBOY, Genuine Antique. Maple highboy, perfect condition, all 
original except brasses, arch top, cut-out fan top and bottom. Has been 
in present owner’s home over 50 years. Price reasonable. Address 142, 
Care of ANTIQUES, Boston. 








PRIVATE COLLECTION of between twenty to thirty genuine dark 
blue Staffordshire plates. American views. Address 140, Care of An- 
TIQUES, Boston. 


The (learing House 


A department devoted exclusively to small classified advertisements of those desiring 
to Sell, Buy, or Exchange anything in the antique field. 


Rate, 5 cents per word for each insertion; minimum charge, $1.00. 





SMALL CARVED EMPIRE SIDEBOARD. Original brasses; carved, 
high four-posted bed; baluster-back chairs; maple highboy; unusual 
tavern tables; Sandwich glass; original hardware; early Massachusetts 
Antiques. Gates & Gates, 24 Charlotte Street, Worcester, Mass. 


DEN CURIOS—OLD ARMS, INDIAN RELICS, edged weapons, 
ivory carvings, minerals, fossils, pioneer crockery, brass and pewter 
coins, stamps, etc. Send 4 cents for illustrated circulars. N. CARTER, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 


GEO. C. FLYNT, Monson, Mass., four miles from Palmer, 15 miles 
from Springfield, State road and trolley. Buy and sell antiques of all 
kinds. Sold over 1000 chairs past year. 


PRINTS. Fourteen rare copperplate engravings of the sixteenth cen- 
tury illustrating student life and customs in the college of Tubingen. 
Valuable for educational collection. For sale for best offer. Address 
No. 129, Care of ANTIQUES, Boston. 





OLD COINS. Large fall selling catalogue of coins, free. Catalogue 
quoting prices paid for coins, 1o cents. Wutt1aM Hessen, 
101 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 











COLONIAL FURNITURE IN AMERICA, by Lockwood. First edition, 
IgoI, $12.50. RUGS, by Holt, $6. HALL MARKS ON PLATE, by 
Chaffers, sixth edition, $7. MARKS AND MONOGRAMS ON POT- 
TERY AND PORCELAIN, by Chaffers, $14. ANTIQUE VIEWS 
OF BOSTON, by Stark, $1.50. Address 810, Care of ANTIQUES, 
Boston. 


BARBOUR’S FIRST EDITION “ANGLO-AMERICAN POTTERY.” 
Book shows some slight wear. Price, $8. Address 131, Care of ANTIQUES 
Boston. 


GLASS CUP-PLATES. Every known historical plate. Illustrated in 
book by Cuartes Burns, 912 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 


$2. 


TWO LARGE ENGLISH LACQUER CHESTS, with embossed figures 
and rose decoration. Body color, black. Price, $75 each.-Address, Jo- 
sEPH Lacey, 1034 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILLUSTRATED CHECK-LIST OF EARLY AMERICAN BOTTLES 
AND FLASKS. 350 bottles described. 55 plates. Cloth bound. 8x54 
inches. 110 pages. Price, $3. De Luxe Edition, $5 (prepaid in the U.S.). 
Published and for sale by the author. SrepHEN VAN RENSSELAER, 873 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK. Canopy top. Running. Pine case. Ad- 
dress Wm. E. Lamers, Ludlow, Vermont. . 





WANTED 
ONE OF THE BEST PRINT COLLECTORS in the State. Inquire of 
E. D. Barnes, Chelsea, Vermont. 


SHIP MODELS. Collector wants good rigged models. Must be an- 
tiques and of good workmanship and proportions, no half models de- 
sired. Broken or damaged rigging will be accepted. Send photograph, 


full description, and dimensions. Also state price. Address E. M. 
Hussarb, 23 Acorn Street, Providence, R. I. 
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STOWELLS 


HE old original “banjo” 
clocks, made by the fam- 
ous Willards of Connecti- 
cut, are now revived in excellent 
modern reproductions. Illustra- 
tion shows excellent example of 
reproduction of this historic type 
of clock, prized for accurate time- 
keeping and beautiful Colonial 
appearance. 











driven movements — hand- 

finished cases, either plain 
mahogany or mahogany inlaid 
with tulip wood or dull gold leaf. 
Top ornament either gold eagle or 
colonial brass spire. 


Faiven Waltham weight- 


Prices: 


$75 to $180 
Miniature Banjo Clocks. 
New Haven, $12.50 up 
Waltham, $60.00 up 


_ @ 
Fewellers for 99 years 


24 WINTER St., Boston 


AUCTION SALE 


LEONARD GALLERIES 
46-48 Bromfeld Street 
BOSTON 


Fanuary 12-25 Daily at 2:30 P.M. 


MAGNIFICENT FURNISHINGS 


from the Exiza C. WintHROP Estate 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
both FOREIGN & AMERICAN 


collection of CrooKER Company, Decorators 
who are discontinuing their ANTIQUE DEPARTMENT 


Auspices of 
LEONARD & COMPANY 
eA uétioneers 


Intelligent appraisals of artistic and literary prop- 
erty and personal effects 


OLD NEWSPAPERS, ALMANACS, EARLY AMERI 
MENTS, PAMPHLETS, BOOKS relating to American 
lished before 1860 and similar material. Cuarues F, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


LITHOGRAPHS of Presidents wanted. Colored by N. Cy 
logg. Particularly desire John Adams and William He 
Address No. 510, Care of ANTIQUES, Boston. 








BOOKLETS. I desire to buy single numbers or ‘compa 
State Street Trust booklets. Address No. 511, Care of 
Boston. 





PLAY BILLS WANTED. Old American play bills prior to 18 
de visite, photographs of actors and actresses, autograph 
and letters of the Presidents, literary, and other celebrities 4 
Cuas. T. Grittey, 49 Charles Street, Boston, Mass. ; 





ONE OR PAIR OF CHAIR-HEIGHT STOOLS, properly | ia 
seats, four-legged, upholstered in haircloth or needlework, She 
unrestored. Send picture or full description to Number 141, ¢ 
ANTIQUES, Boston. a 





sonable price. Address 133, Care of ANTIQUES, Boston. 





AMERICAN GLASS FLASKS. Desire correspondence with coll 
with view of exchanging duplicates and information. Address @ 
S. McKearin, Hoosick Falls, New York. 





HAVE DUPLICATE BOTTLES AND FLASKS to exchar 
collectors. SrEpHEN VAN RENSSELAER, 873 Madison Avenue 
York, N. Y. 





GLASS CUP-PLATES. Desire correspondence other collectors, ¥ 
change or purchase duplicates. Address Ernest W. You 
Building, South Bend, Indiana. 





SAWIN AND DYER LYRE CLOCK, also an Acorn Clock made 
Forestville Manufacturing Company. Both clocks must be ¢ 
of being put in condition to keep time. Communicate with” 
Tuompson, Lilly Dale, New York. Be 





RESTORING AND DECORATING of any kind of furnit 
antique line. Lacquers restored. Address JosepH Lacey, 103 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








STAMPS. Cash paid for large or small lots. F. E. Arwoon, 683 At 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. a. 





WOMEN Tuorovcuty FaMILiaR WITH THE MakiNG oF Hoo cE 
Braiwep Rues. Can find steady employment either at homé 
shop. Address 143, care of ANTIQUES, Boston. 4 





ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, New York City: Blue Staffordshire 
bearing this design. Must be in good condition. Quote price. A 
Editor ANTIQUES, Boston. 4 


VIEWS OF VIRGINIA: Book of lithographic views of beautiful a 
teresting places in the State of Virginia, by Beyer. Quote prige 
dress Editor ANTIQUES, Boston. 3 


Why Guess at Periods ? 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 


Periop FuRNITURE 
By EBerLEIN and McCiure 2 








Costs but $8.00. It tells in pictures and text th 
things you need to know 


Order it from ANTIQUES: 683 Atlantic Avé 
Boston 
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SOME INTERESTING BOOKS 


Under this heading ANTIQUES will list, from month to month, the names of recent and standard books dealing with 
collecting. In no one month, however, will the list constitute a complete bibliography. Listing of a book 
does not imply commendation; nor is omission an indication of disapproval. 


FURNITURE 


DECORATIVE STYLES AND PERIODS. By 
Helen Churchill Candee. A careful study of 
the sequence of styles through the Renaissance, 
down to the present time. Illus. $3.50. 


CHATS ON COTTAGE AND FARMHOUSE 
FURNITURE. By Arthur Hayden. Linen 
chests, dressers, gate-leg tables, chests of 
drawers, bedsteads, chairs, Bible boxes, old 
clocks, ironwork and, chintzes are fully de- 
scribed. Illus. $4.00. 

COLONIAL FURNITURE IN AMERICA. By 
L. V. Lockwood. New edition in preparation. 
Illus, $25.00. 

CREATORS OF DECORATIVE STYLES. By 
Walter A. Dyer. A book about historic styles in 
furniture and decoration. The examples are 
taken from private and public collections here 
and in England. $3.00. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE, DECORATION, 
AND WOODWORK, ETC. Illus. $7.50. 


FRENCH FURNITURE. By André Saglio. Illus. 
$4.50. 

FRENCH FURNITURE UNDER LOUIS XV. 
AND XVI. By Roger DeFelice. $4.50. 


THE FURNITURE OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 
By Esther Singleton. $4.00. 


FURNITURE COLLECTOR, THE. By Edward 
W. Gregory. Illus. 8vo. $2 50. 


EARLY AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN. By Wal- 
ter Dyer. A series of sketches of the lives of the 
more important personalities in the early de- 
velopment of the industrial arts in America, 
with sundry facts and photographs of interest 
and value to the collector of Americana. Illus. 
$4.00. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH FURNITURE. By 
Percy Macquoid. 4 vols., 1000 illus. $100.00. 
Parts sold separately. Vols. 2, 3 and 4, $25.00. 
Part 1, The Age of Oak. Part 2, The Age of 
Walnut. Part 3, The Age of Mahogany. Part 4, 
The Age of Satinwood. 


HISTORICAL GUIDE TO FRENCH INTE- 
RIORS, FRENCH FURNITURE, AND 
WOODWORK. By T. A. Strange. Illus. $7.50. 


JACOBEAN FURNITURE. By Helen Churchill 
Candee. Describes and pictures the oak and 
walnut furniture of the seventeenth century. 
Illus. $2.00. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By F. Fenn and 
B. Wylie. Illus. $4.50. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE AND ITS SUR- 
ROUNDINGS, 1600-1860. Illus. $7.50. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE. By R. W. Symonds. An outline 
of the history of English furniture from the 
earliest times to the end of the great eighteenth 
century. A practical handbook on old English 
furniture. Illus. $20.00. 


CHATS ON OLD CLOCKS. By Arthur Hayden. 
The evolution of timepieces from the lantern 
clock to the “grandfather” type, with a chapter 
on antique watches, lists of famous makers, 
and information on values. Illus. $4.00. 


CHINA & GLASS 


THE CERAMIC ART. By Jennie J. Young. A 
history of the manufacture of pottery and 
porcelain for the reader and the collector. Spe- 
cial attention is given to the development of the 
art in America. Illus. $5.00. 


CHATS ON ENGLISH CHINA. By Arthur 
Hayden. Gives information regarding the va- 
rious makes, their marks, the factories, the 
value of pieces, etc. It deals chiefly with English 
china. Illus. $4.00. 

CHATS ON OLD EARTHENWARE. By 
Arthur Hayden. In addition to the chapters 
on history, processes, anecdotes, etc., the book 
contains full tables of over 200 manufacturers’ 
marks, lists of prices, a bibliography, and in- 
dices. Illus. $4.00. 

THE CHINA COLLECTOR. By H. C. Lewer- 
Illus. 8vo. $2.50. 

DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By 
W. P. Knowles. Illus. $4.50. 

THE EARTHENWARE COLLECTOR. By G. 
Woolliscroft Rhead. Illus. 8vo. $2.50. 

ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bate. 
Illus. $4.50. 

FRENCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By 
H. Frantz. Illus. $4.50. 

OLD POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By F. W. 
Burgess. 130 illus. $3.50. 

OLD PEWTER. By Malcolm Bell. Illus. $4.50. 


PORCELAIN. Its Nature, Art, and Manufacture. 
By W. Burton. Illus. $4.50. 

STAFFORD POTS AND POTTERS. By G. 
Ward Rhead. Illus. $6.50. 

THE CHINA COLLECTOR’S POCKET COM- 
PANION. By Mrs. Bury Palliser. (A History 
of Lace.) Illus. $2.50. 

THE GLASS COLLECTOR. By Maclver Perci- 
val. Illus. 8vo. $2.50. 

CHECK LIST OF EARLY AMERICAN BOT- 
TLES AND FLASKS. By Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer. A complete and comprehensive list, 
with photographs of each example. $3.00. 


SILVER 


SILVER, PEWTER, SHEFFIELD PLATE. By 
Fred. W. Burgess. 85 Illus. $6.00. 


CHATS ON OLD SILVER. By Arthur Hayden. 
A guide to the various styles of old silver from 
Elizabeth to Victoria. A help to the beginner, 
and to the possessor of family plate in identifi- 
cation. Illus. $4.00. 


CHATS ON OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE. By 
Arthur Hayden. A handbook on the plated 


Send Orders to 


ware made in Sheffield, Birmingham, and Lon- 
don in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


$5.00. 
SHEFFIELD PLATE. By B. Wylie. Illus. $4.50. 


THE SILVER AND SHEFFIELD PLATE 
COLLECTOR. By W. A. Young. Illus. 8 vo. 
$2.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ANTIQUES, GENUINE AND SPURIOUS. By 
Frederick Litchfield. An illustrated History of 
Furniture, etc. With about one hundred illus- 
trations of representative specimens of Porce- 
lain, Furniture, Enamels and Bronzes. $10.00. 


ANTIQUE JEWELRY AND TRINKETS. By 
F. W. Burgess. 142 illus. $3.50. 


THE GENTLE ART OF FAKING. By R. 
Nobili, $6.00. 

CHATS ON OLD COINS. By Fred W. Burgess. 
A handbook. It covers the coins more generally 
collected and the best way to arrange them. 
Fully illus. $4.00. 

THE QUEST OF THE QUAINT. By Virginia 
Robie. Illus. Crown 8vo. $2.50. Interesting 
and entertaining information for the collector 
of furniture, mirrors, old glass, china, etc. 


CHATS ON OLD PRINTS. By Arthur Hayden. 
The author explains the technique and the 
processes of engraving, and enlarged repro- 
ductions make his points clear. Illus. $4.00. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF PAINTERS AND PAINT- 
INGS. By Ralph D. Paine. $20.00. 

DEVELOPMENT OF EMBROIDERY IN 
AMERICA. By Candace Wheeler. A history of 
embroidery in America, written for the art 
student, the designer, and the practical worker. 
Illus. $5.00. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kendrick. 
Illus. $4.50. 

THE MEDAL COLLECTOR. By Stanley C. 
Johnson. Illus. 8vo. $2.50. 

THE MINIATURE COLLECTOR. By Dr. 
George C. Williamson. Illus. 8vo. $2.50. 

OUR RIFLES. By Charles W. Sawyer. 120 
Years of Sporting and Military Rifles of Am- 
erican Use. More than 400 pages. Nearly 500 . 
pictures. Regular edition, $4.75. 

THE PICKWICK LADLE, and other collectors’ 
stories. By W. S. Moody. Illus. $1.60. 


THE FAN BOOK. By Maclver Percival. A full 
description of the better-known fans, with 
chapters on those less well known to collectors: 
Oriental Fans, European Fans of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, etc. Illus. 
$6.00. 

THE STAMP COLLECTOR. By Stanley C. 
Johnson. Illus. 8vo. $2.50. 

THE TAPESTRY BOOK. By Helen Churchill 
Candee. A book of use to collectors and general 
readers. Illus. $6.50. 


ANTIQUES, Book ‘Department 
683 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON 
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With its Original Brasses 


S perfect as when it was 
fashioned in 1760, this 
Colonial Highboy is a rare 
example of the cabinet work 
of the Colonies. It is a Chip- 
pendale model, with the brok- 
en arch and flame at the top. 
It has cabriole legs with the 
claw and ball feet. 


Its straight front has a 
double ornamentation of the 
shell design. This is most un- 
usual and at the same time 
very interesting. 


Lovers of the beautiful will 
find our third and fourth 
floors crowded with delightful 
pieces of furniture, china, and 
glass. 


Students of American his- 
tory will find that our early 
American furniture will give 
them splendid pictures of 
Colonial days. : 


Correspondence with mu- 
seums and collectors is so- 
licited. Photographs of some 
of the pieces are available. 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in 1800 


Jewelers, Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street 







Boston, Massachusetts 
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